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WEBSTER Announces... 


A New Five- Book Series 


OUR NEIGHBORS ACROSS 
THE PACIFIC 


Tue SERIES: 


“Peoples of the 
China Seas” 


“20th Century 
India” 


“Land of the 


Soviets” 
“Changing China” 


“Japan” 


The most needed . . . the most timely 
. the best authored series ever 
offered for the 


studies program. 


secondary social 


Solves today’s urgent need in every 
high school for more material on the 
Far East. 


Entire series written and published 
in collaboration with the AMERI- 
CAN COUNCIL, INSTITUTE OF 
PACIFIC RELATIONS. 


Write for Further Information 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 Washington Ave. 


GAYLORD BROS. IVC. 











St. Louis, Missouri | 





















ay Magnificent tidlockam 


AMERICAN 
BUSINESS LAW 


By 
R. Robert Rosenberg 


. An April, 1942, publication—one of Gregg’s 
finest. 

2. Uses the Inductive Case-Method Approach. 

3. Through content, unique illustrations, and 
special chapters emphasizes the social as- 
pects of law—the law of daily living. 

4. Planned and arranged in a way that gets the 
quick approval of business law teachers. 

5. Includes timed drills or tests. 

6. By abrilliant author who is a veteran teacher 
of the subject. 

7. Accompanied by a Teacher’s Manual that is 

another of the famous Rosenberg aids for 

teachers. 


Write our nearest office for further information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
TORONTO LONDON 





SYRACUSE, N.Y. — STOCKTON, CALIF. 
Originators and Makers of Better 


Library Furniture and Supplies 


, VC 








e Announcement — 


THE GATES READING TESTS 


have been completely revised, and new 
tests added, to form an up-to-date, 
comprehensive testing program. 


SPECIAL OFFER 
TO SCHOOLS 


Kaltenborn’s War Atlas, latest edition, now 
available to teachers at special quantity 
discount .. . 50 copies, only $4.00! 
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Gates Primary Reading Test (revised) 
Gates Advanced Primary Reading Test (new) 
Gates Basic Reading Test: 3-8 (revised) 


x** 
This series, thoroughly standardized, provides: 


* SAME MEASURES OF SPECIFIC ABILITIES 
* SMOOTH TRANSITION OF DIFFICULTY 
* BETTER ADJUSTMENT TO GRADE LEVEL 
* NEW ILLUSTRATIONS 


The other materials in this program include: 
Gates Reading Readiness Tests 
Gates Reading Survey Tests 
Gates Reading Diagnosis Tests 
Gates-Peardon Practice Exercises (matching the tests) 
Write for new Test Catalog 


BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 
TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
525 West 120th Street, New York 


: So many teachers and principals have 
I. asked for extra copies of the famous 


ii TL 


Kaltenborn War Atlas for classroom 
use that The Pure Oil Company now 
makes this special offer. 

Schools may obtain this up-to-date 
War Atlas in quantities of not less than 
50 copies at the special price of only 
8¢ each. 

All maps, covering all war areas, have 
been selected by H. V. Kaltenborn, 
dean of radio news analysts. There are 
16 pages in full color, including special 
maps of the Pacific, India, Alaska. 
Minimum order, 50 copies for $4.00. 
Sample free on request. 








ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY 
35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 











THE WORLD SITS FOR A PORTRAIT! 





BRITANNICA ANNOUNCES A NEW ATLAS—THE WORLD BETWEEN TWO COVERS! 





| 





* 126 NEW COMPLETE MAPS 
IN FULL COLOR 


*% QUICK LOCATION OF EVERY 
PLACE IN THE WORLD 


* COMPLETE SUMMARIES OF 
WORLD TRADE AND RESOURCES 


& GEOGRAPHICAL STATISTICS 
CHARTED AND COMPARED 


Encyctopaep1a Brrrannica has turned 
all its resourcefulness to the publishing 
of a new, comprehensive World Atlas. 
It combines complete information with 
simple presentation to be of maximum 
value for reference work, 

Large new maps (over 12x16 inches). 
Every country and political subdivision 
in the world. Effectively colored for 
quick reference. Clearly marked. Com- 
pletely indexed, with 100,000 entries. 

2546 tables give easy-to-use world 
statistics covering natural resources, pro- 
duction, trade and other pertinent infor- 
mation, All comparisons are made in 
American equivalents (dollars, tons, 
feet, etc.) to be grasped quickly. 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica World 
Atlas is a complete atlas — done in the 
Britannica tradition. Handsomely 
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bound. Tough and durable for hard use. 
It has been printed in limited quantities. 
Write for complete information. Send 
the coupon right away. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA 


WORLD ATLAS 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC, 
20 North Wacker Drive (Dept. JN), Chicago 


Please send me complete information on the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica World Atlas. No obli- 
gation, of course. 


Name 


Address 





City 
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ODAY, as never before, it is important that the 

children of America learn more about food 
—its history, preparation and preservation! That's 
why America’s leading educational authorities 
enthusiastically endorse The Story Of Food Preser- 
vation, a complete, authoritative, non-commercial 
book written by Edith Elliott Swank for your 
classroom use. 


Written in a simple, exciting style that will hold 
the interest of every child, this clearly illustrated 
book accurately traces the story of food preser- 
vation from the crude techniques of the stone 
age to the scientific methods employed by the 
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EREST FOR YOUR CLASSROO 


fascinating history of food preservation is 
brought together in an interesting, under- 
standable 104-page book with 92 big illus- 
trations! Here's an easy, popular way to 
teach your pupils the background facts on 
food preservation which are of supplemen- 
tal value to the current study of nutrition. 


he mee gers 





most modern food plants of today. You'll find 
the entire volume rich in historical and educa- 
tional facts... the story of foods in pioneer 
America, Daniel Boone and the search for salt, 
the journeys of Johnny Appleseed, early hunting 
methods of the Indians—in short, a study of man’s 
quest for perfect food preservation. 


Start your classes on this worthwhile, timely 
project now! Send in the coupon on the next 
page with 25c in coin or stamps to cover cost of 
mailing both The Story Of Food Preservation 
and the Teacher’s Guide to help you in presenting 
the project to your class. 


m— 


TIM. 
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Project On FOOD PRESERVATION 


Accompanying The Story Of Food Preser- 
vation is a helpful Teacher's Guide to give 
you an easy work outline applicable to three 
fields of class room activity: (1) Elementary 
Science (2) Social Studies (3) Home Econom- 
ics. These programs suggest definite prob- 
lems and activities to help both you and 
your students get the most out of this project! 


REPARED by a select committee of edu- 
es and based on actual classroom 
experiments, this adaptable Teacher’s 
Guide saves you time and work—shows 
you how to use The Story Of Food 
Preservation most advantageously. | 


Two Great Movies That Supple- 
ment This Project Are Now 
Available For Classroom Use! 


“Yesterday, Today And Tomorrow” — This 
dynamic, 3-reel, all-star motion picture 
portrays the dramatic story of food 
preservation from the time Napoleon first 
cast his shadow over Europe right down 
to modern days. Action of this authentic Complete for 25c—the 104-page book The Story Of 
narrative unfolds against the historic back- ~ Food Preservation plus the Teacher’s Guide (above), 


popes of Peance, Raghagn sae Aquesies. a manual showing you how to use the book in 3 


“Ever Since Eden’ takes you across two con- basic fields of study! 
tinents, an ocean and the span of centuries 
to unfold the background of romance and 


strife behind the history of the common Act Now! So That You Can Start Your Classes On 
x 


tomato. This 3'4-reel story of the search This New Educational Project immediately 
for better food features an all-Hollywood 
cast of 59, supported by a staff of 254. nr Bor POR Re NE ome 


How To Get These Pictures Free 


Prints of “Yesterday, Today and Tomor- 
row” and “Ever Since Eden”—in 16 mm. 
and 35 mm. sizes—are available to non- 
theatrical audiences without rental charge. 
You may borrow either or both pictures 
by paying the transportation charges cov- 
ering film shipment from Chicago tg you 
and return. Reservations should be made 
at least three weeks in advance of the date 
on which you want to exhibit. Write for 
descriptive folders now! Mail all requests 
for folders and pictures to: H. J. Heinz Co., 
Advertising Dept.JN-11-A, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


H. J. Heinz Co., Dept. JN-11, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Please send me The Story Of Food Preservation and its 
accompanying Teacher’s Guide. I enclose 25c to cover 
the cost of mailing. 


Name 


Address— 


City 


Thie offer is good in U.S. A. only 


pre 
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Extra COLOR and INTEREST for your 
American Education Week Program 


SCHOOLS AT WAR PROGRAM 


| A-116 | 


“Seruing Wartime Needs" 


is the theme for Monday, November 9th, the first school day in American 


Education Week. It is also the great objective of the SCHOOLS AT 
WAR Program, launched in Washington, D. C., with a school parade and 
elaborate ceremonies on September 25. 


Realizing this relationship, the War Savings Staff with the sponsors 
of American Education Week prepared a manual of suggestions for 
planning and presenting a SCHOOLS AT WAR parade and ceremony 
similar to those held in Washington. The manual is being sent to school 
superintendents so that they may arrange such programs throughout the 
country to highlight American Education Week and the SCHOOLS AT 
WAR Program. 


Study your manual now for suggestions about publicizing the SCHOOLS 
AT WAR Program as a part of American Education Week. 


To Enroll in the SCHOOLS AT WAR Program 
1. Get the proper materials from your superintendent 

For principals: a poster, handbook, scrapbook, and entry card 
For each teacher: a poster and handbook 

. Study your handbook 

. Send in your school’s entry card 

. Organize your class and school war activities 

. Keep a record of your war activities for your scrapbook 


Enlist Now in the 


Sponsored by the War Savings Staff of the Treasury Department and 
the U. S. Office of Education 
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EDUCATION 
for 
FREE MEN 


American 
Education Week 


NOVEMBER 8-14 


1942 


Thursday, November 12 


Cultivating Knowledge 
and Skills 


Expand Thursday’s theme 
in the elementary school 
by developing the basic 
skills of reading and arith. 
metic. To simplify and 
speed the learning pro- 
cess WINSTON offers: 


EASY GROWTH 
IN READING 


By GERTRUDE HILDRETH 
Allie Lou Felton 
Mabel J. Henderson 
Alice Meighen 


Low vocabulary load, meaning: 
ful concepts, fascinating stories, 
readiness material, and glowing 
full-color illustrations have caused 
these readers to break all sales 
records. Pre-primer - Grade _ III, 
Complete accessory material. 


ARITHMETIC 
WE USE 


By Leo J. Brueckner 
Foster E. Grossnickle 
Elda L. Merton 


A complete readiness program 
included in each text—Grades 3-8; 
balance of mathematical and social 
material ; the “meaning approach’ ; 
language every child can under 
stand; enriched problem and ac- 
tivity material; and beautiful full 
color illustrations are some of the 
features which insure Jlearning, 
liking, and living ARITHMETIC 
for all pupils. 


Both series are printed by offset 
lithography. Write for illustrated 
full-color circulars 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
Chicago PHILADELPHIA Atlanta 
Dallas Toronto Los Angeles 
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Between Editor and Reader - | 2 | = \ oe | 

oMES NOW A NEW BooK—Education for The ' \ 

[ tent Pref by Walter E. Myer = a 2 i j i of the 
ani Clay Coss. The authors are men of NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


great ability and wide experience in their OF THE UNITED STATES 
field. Walter E. Myer is director of Civic 


P DM LSM 
Education Service and editor of the Ameri- 


iin, JOY ELMER MORGAN, Editor H. A. ALLAN, Business Manager 
can Observer. Clay Coss is managing editor BaRbeS OF JOURNAL EBITORIAL STAF? 
of the American Observer and the Weekly Lyle W. Ashby Ethel Blake Mildred Sandison Fenner Erle Prior 
i ews Review. VLMELUETL NED UNNEESAPONETAAOTRANTHAG EUAN OAUEUA TEENA SEAMATGAO NAAN HNN MGA UNA UEUAGSEEGAUEUA EAA EUTNAUUAU VOR EEHONTANUEDAOUETO NET EAU EUAN LETHAL TTA EA ATONE AAO EN TATE NU TSUDA TOAD AAN TNT ANT UAL LSA EU AEN ETDS LENO NAAN NE 
They urge the gravity of the war and its VOLUME 31 NUMBER 8 
aftermath and plead eloquently for con- 
version of schools—especially highschools 
and colleges—to a war cols so Pes ci shall CONTENTS FOR NOVEMBER 1942 
generate now the intelligence needed to aes Stee 
solve our political problems. They recom- We Line io Damien <:-s 60 ee 0 0 + 6 eee ee 


mend that two periods a day be set aside 
in every highschool and college for the civic 
preparedness program. All students of the 


Bae Bee Oe +s co se 6 8 ee 0 ce ee eee ee 


ee ; ; NEA Acts im TangmerGalery Crisie ..0 we st cc tw ewe e 2 
school would participate in this program 
- from the day they enter school until they A Petition in Behalf of the Public Schools of the United States . 234 » 
leave. One period would be devoted to study 
sic | of big problems having to do with war and Senators Speak Out for Federal Aid. ........2.++2+. +. 235+ 
the | reconstruction; the other to a continuing 
Ad | course in current history. Education Can Help To Win the War. .........+ +. 237 
FO | = This book does not stop with ] 
| stop with merely pro- : ' . , , 
posing a program. It shows how room can President Roosevelt’s American Education Week Proclamation. 239 
| pamade for the program, It considers care- Developing World Citizens. . . . ... . . . M. Thomas Tchou 240 
fully all the objections and meets them 
squarely. The observations on foreign lan- NEA Wins in Hatch Act Amendment. . . . Donald DuShane 244 
) guages and mathematics are especially inter- 
esting. It tells where to go for the facts; dis- Colds Aren’t Trivial. . ..... .. . Donald B. Armstrong 245 
cusses the place of newspapers, magazines, 
radio, films, books, and pamphlets. It gives Dictator... 1.46 + + 6 6 6 © © © © © «Franklin Cummings 247 
invaluable annotated references. The book ’ . . 
ing- | fits admirably into our theme for American Social Studies Teachers To Meet in New York ........ 248 
ries, | Education Week, “Education f , . 
rm gag ve rie-wenetbes Free Pupil Personnel Problems Ahead ..... . David J. Wiens 249° 
re. Men.” It is a must book for every teacher 
m and citizen who appreciates the importance Children’s Books of 1941-1942 . eo © @ 8.6 ©. 2 . . . . . . . 251 
ill of intelligence to survival. It is published by 
"} Civic Education Service, 744 Jackson Place, The Highschool Viceoty Corps. . 0. ee ccc es esses ae 
Washington, D. C., at $1.50. 
If the proposals appeal to you as too far- My Rights and My Duties . . . 1.22 e cece ee eeve es 254 
reaching, ask yourself this question: If by ; wy 
conversion of the schools during the last Education for Patriotism. . . . . . 1. 2 ese + ae 
war as the auto industry has now been con- 
le verted, we could have avoided this conflict, News and Notes... - 22s es ee eee ee ee ee ee + 256 


would we not be far ahead today? We must 


One Hundred Percent Enrolments .........+++++ 259 
learn or we shall perish. 
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How Schools 


Four big problems face the schools of America in 
these war days. 

... @ shortage of teachers 

... larger classes and increased teacher burden 
... greater emphasis on vocational training 

... increased wartime activities, during and after 
school hours. 


In spite of the increased load, schools are forging 
ahead in their part in the Victory Program. Many 
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Mimeograph 
duplicator 
MimeocrapH is the trade-mark 


of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, 
registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


the Pace in Wartime 


Are Keeping 


of them have found helpful solutions to their 
problems with Mimeograph duplicators and their 
integrated stencil sheets and inks. 

Mimeograph duplication means more time for 
teaching, more freedom from classroom routine, 
more hours for the extra activities demanded in 
wartime. It is the quick, economical way to keep 
classroom materials up-to-date, produce materials 
needed for projects and programs where textbooks 
are not available. 

Make sure your Mimeograph equipment is do- 
ing all it can to help. Telephone the Mimeograph 
distributor in your community for assistance, or 
write A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. 





All-purpose Mimeograph duplicators are 
working for and with schools throughout 
the country. Model 92 is shown at left. 
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© Horydezak 
TOMB OF THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER, ARLINGTON NATIONAL CEMETERY 


HE LOVE OF LIFE and the desire to prolong 
Ti as much as possible have been marked in 
our modern philosophy. Sanitation and medical 
science have worked wonders in lengthening the 
life span and we count no price too great to heal 
the sick, save the injured, and care for the aged. 

The war brings us face to face with our attitude 
toward death. Those of us who are older accept 
death as a part of life. We know that each year 
some million and a third people die in the United 
States. They die at various ages in the normal 
course of events. But war brings a new problem. 
It is not the frail and the old who are cut off, 
but the young, the strong, and the brave. It is a 
grim and tragic loss—the terrible cost of war. It 
is estimated that the war has already cost more 
than twenty-five million lives among both soldiers 
and civilians. If it continues long our own loss may 
exceed a million. Not one of us but will suffer 
personal bereavement thru family or friends. 

The fact of death on so great a scale compels 
us to look at the eternal verities and values. 

The desire for immortality is an ancient long- 
ing. Three kinds of immortality have been em- 
phasized thru the ages. First, the immortality of 
the scriptures—the faith in life after death that 


We Live in Veeds 


has sustained untold millions in the most desperate 
depths of despair. 

Second, the immortality of the blood stream 
that flows on from mother to child thru countless 
generations—spreading ever wider so that in ten 
generations a single parent may be represented 
in more than a thousand families. 

Third, the immortality of influence, of which 
Tennyson wrote in the “Bugle Song”: 


Our echoes roll from soul to soul, 
And grow for ever and for ever. 


We are fighting today to preserve for our chil- 
dren and their children’s children the personal 
rights, political liberties, and representative insti- 
tutions which untold generations of men have 
sacrificed to achieve and maintain. This is the mas- 
ter struggle. Without victory all is darkness. He 
who contributes to that victory tho he live but an 
hour has left an influence that shall never die. Tho 
he be but an unknown soldier among millions he 
has contributed his share to the eternal struggle 
of mankind for a better life. Tho he be young in 
years he is old in service. The true soldier as he 
goes into battle knows this and senses thru some 
instinct that his great moment has come. 

“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts not 
breaths; in feelings not in figures on a dial. We 
should count time by heart throbs. He most lives 
who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best— 
lives in one hour more than in years do some 
whose fat blood sleeps as it slips along their veins.” 


Joy Elmer Morgan 


EDITOR 
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The Editors Page 


In Brief 


Education is guided growth. 

Personal work with individuals counts. 

Home, school, and church support each 
other. 

Selfcontrol is rooted in wise parental and 
school control. 

The teacher is worth just the difference 
he makes in human life. 

Let the importance of the November elec- 
tion be emphasized in every classroom. 

The NEA had 217,943 members on 
May 31. 

Civilization is built on sacrifice for the 
future. 

The world’s greatest work is done with- 
out thought of pay. 

Now is the time to enrol every teacher in 
United Education Associations. 

The quality of a civilization is measured 
by the motive which supports it. 


NEA FIGHTS ON MANY FRONTS 

Never before in its history has the 
NEA been fighting on as many fronts as 
now. In this JourNaL we have accounts 
of its victory in the Hatch Act Amend- 
ment, its campaign for much-needed 
federal aid, and its nationwide effort to 
improve teachers’ salaries and maintain 
school support. If this work is to be con- 
tinued and expanded as it should be, 
there must be substantial increase in 
NEA membership. What can you do 
to help? 


THEN AND NOW 

In the last wir there were 1,700,000 
highschool graduates with A-1 classifi- 
cations; now there are 7,000,000. Then 
there were 400,000 college graduates 
classified A-1; now 1,400,000. 


CONGRATULATIONS, TOPEKA! 

Secretary C. O. Wright of the Kansas 
State Teachers Association reports that 
for the first time in their history the 
teachers of the schools of Topeka, Kan- 
sas, will be enrolled 100 percent in the 
National Education Association. At the 
first meeting of the Topeka teachers, 
they voted a $10 coinclusive fee to in- 
clude local, state, and national educa- 
tion associations. This achievement is a 
splendid tribute to the teachers and 
principals of Topeka and to Superin- 
tendent Kenneth McFarland. 
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WORK FOR FEDERAL AID Now! 

Have you done your part to insure 
passage of S. 1313, which would provide 
$300,000,000 federal aid to strengthen 
America on the educational front? 
Every member of the Association should 
do something on behalf of this impor- 
tant measure. [See pages 234-36. | 


IT ALL DEPENDS ON TEACHERS 

If we wish to make democracy genu- 
inely effective in every nook and corner 
of America, we must set higher stand- 
ards for the selection, preparation, and 
compensation of teachers. The organ- 
ized profession has already gone on rec- 
ord as favoring a minimum preparation 
of four years beyond the four-year high- 
school for every teacher. Should we not 
also work toward a nationwide mini- 
mum salary for the beginning college 
graduate teacher of $1500 a year with an- 
nual salary increases of $60 per year for 
ten years? That would set a standard 
below which no community might fall. 
More advanced communities as now 
would go beyond the minimum. 


FOR AVIATION GEOGRAPHY 

The Journal of Geography suggests 
that great circle air routes may be easily 
calculated by stretching a string tightly 
on a globe between any two points. 
Then transfer the string to the equator, 
note the number of equatorial degrees 
and multiply by 69 miles per degree. 


SAYS MADAME CHIANG KAI-SHEK 
The matrix of real democracy lies in 
its concern for the welfare of the people. 


THE NEED FOR MANPOWER 

The government says that 13,000,000 
more people will be in war industry by 
the end of 1943 than were so engaged on 
December 7, 1941. Plans call for getting 
10,000,000 of these from civilian indus- 
try; 1,400,000 from young people newly 
come of working age; 1,800,000 of those 
who were unemployed at the outbreak 
of the war; 700,000 from the farms; 
600,000 from those who have been run- 
ning small businesses of their own. This 
still leaves a shortage of 5,500,000 to be 
gathered from our adult population for 





war work, exclusive of the armed forces, 
In the light of this need for workers, we 
may expect decreasing highschool enrol. 
ment and an increasing demand fo, 
women in industry. 


EDUCATION FOR WHAT 
AND BY WHOM? 

Picked up and translated from a Japa- 
nese broadcast to Japan and the Empire 
6 am August 14: “In concert with the 
development of the Greater East Asia 
War, the government is planning for 
establishment of the education system in 
the Greater East Asia Sphere... , 
Teachers will be firmly instructed, , , 
The normal school will be changed as 
will the public school.” 

It will take years to undo the evil ef. 
fects of Axis miseducation. No satis- 
factory peace can be established which 
does not include plans for world educa- 
tion on a democratic basis. Commis. 
sioner George D. Stoddard of the state 
of New York has referred to this as “the 
greatest educational task in history.” 


OF, BY, AND FOR THE PEOPLE 

There is no one quick solution to the 
problems of democracy—nothing that 
can be completed by one individual or 
by one generation. The perfection of 
democracy must be a growth in the lives 
of untold millions of people day after 
day, generation after generation—each 
keeping the faith and adding his bit. 

To do our part as educators for the 
future of democracy, we must inculcate 
in the hearts of youth a deep and abid- 
ing love of our country; into the minds 
of youth an understanding of the evolu 
tionary character of democracy; into the 
purpose of youth a determination to im 
prove the actual working of democracy 
in keeping with its great ideals. We mus 
take the long look. 


1F YOU HEAD AN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL... 

You belong in the NEA Department 
of Elementary School Principals. It 
1942 Yearbook, In-Service Growth 0) 
School Personnel, is worth more that 


the $3 membership fee. 


POTATOES FOR BRITAIN 

In peacetime Britain ate 3,500,000 tom 
of potatoes a year. In 1941 she raised 
8,000,000 tons; this year an estimate! 
10,000,000 tons. 
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“| NEA Acts in Teacher-5alary Crisis 


for 


NEA policy on salary stabilization seeks to year . . . shall be granted until 
otherwise determined by the director.” 


stop exodus from schools The new law and the President’s di- 
apa- rective make no mention of public em- 
pire | THE NEA POLICY ON SALARY STABILIZATION—The Executive Committee of the ployees. It is not clear now as to 

the | National Education Association issues the following statement. It offers a Whether or not the federal government 
Asia | guide for action to teachers, school administrators, and members of boards “es ae “i — onee: me 
for | of education, many of whom are in doubt as to the implications of wage i ee fre 0 _ 
min} stabilization and inflation control with respect to teachers’ salaries. The m6: ae an ck re a ae 4 

not covered by the later federal di- 
++. | Executive Committee believes that this statement is in accord with the evolv- ; 


: ; rectives on wages and salaries, boards 
‘| ing federal policies governing wages. As THE JouRNAL goes to press, the of education may be influenced by the 


das | federal policies governing salaries have not been clarified; it seems reason- federal policy. 
lef able to suppose that the principles applying to wages would also apply to Sk iit ae 
ee salaries below $5000. The Executive Committee is clear in its belief that the smnnihhimeces ‘eemena aeeamaieae 
hich principles outlined here must be observed if the quality of education is to be re Mie Se dati 
cs ' oh eh g recommendations 
ate. maintained.—a. c. FLORA, president, National Education Association, urine cteenatadinn tiie position ok die 
mis- National Education Association on 
state EACHERS are assuming their share of ing. Such increases were provided in a __ teachers’ salaries in the current emer- 
“the De war effort. In their classrooms — number of communities. gency recognize the evolving federal 
they are carrying forward a sound edu- policies and are amply justified by the 
cational program and are helping their ee needs of public education. 
pupils to understand the kind of war Recently the federal government has ___ [1] Salary increases in proportion to 
sthe) We are fighting. They are indicating taken steps to slow down and control — *”¢reases in the cost of living should be 
head the ways in which each pupil can serve. the rising spiral of prices and wages. provided now. 
a Outside of school hours they are par- The National War Labor Board, The National War Labor Board has 
| ticipating in nationwide registration since its decision in July 1942 on the been granting cost-of-living increases 
n Ol} programs and in other civilian volun- “Little Steel” case, has acted on the 28 @ Stabilization factor in settling 
lives teer work of many types. Along with principle that wage increases are justi- wage disputes. It uses January 1, 1941, 
after} other citizens, teachers are getting in fied to meet increases in cost of living, 5 3 date from which to compute cost- 
each} the scrap, buying bonds, paying higher _to correct inequalities, and to eliminate of-living increases, since the index of 
it. | taxes, and entering the armed forces. — substandards of living. cost of living at that time was close to 
> the As prices have risen, and as wages An Act of Congress approved Octo- the average level for the preceding six- 
Icate}. and incomes in industry and agricul- ber 2, 1942, directs the President to sta- year period. The National W ar Labor 
abid-} ture have grown larger, teachers’ low bilize prices, wages, and salaries, such Board stated the principle as follows, 
inds| Salaries have become even lower in stabilization so far as practicable to be in the decision on the “Little Steel 
voly.| Comparison to other groups. Teachers on the basis of the levels which existed case on July 16, 1942: 
» the have wondered what their patriotic on September 15, 1942, and authorizes For the period from January 1, 194T, to 
i duty is with respect to salaries. Teach- the President to provide for making May 1942, which followed a long period 
racy} tS. are aware of the causes and dangers adjustments with respect to prices, of relative stability, the cost of living in- 
; of inflation; they know that increased wages, and salaries to the extent that creased by about 15 percent. If any group 
—_ buying power helps to push prices he finds necessary to aid in the effec- of workers averaged less than a 15 per- 
higher when civilian goods are scarce. __ tive prosecution of the war or to cor- _cent increase in hourly wage-rates during 
In recent months, two lines of action _rect gross inequities. On October 3 the oF _immediately preceding or following 
have been open to the teaching profes- President issued an order implement- this period, their established peacetime 
sion. One was to refrain from asking ing the new law and establishing the _ standards have been broken. If any group 
ment} for salary increases, because of the Office of Economic Stabilization. The of workers averaged a 15 percent wage 
. Is{ threat of inflation; the other was to President’s directive permits the Na- increase or more, their established peace- 
h of| take part in the general effort for salary _ tional War Labor Board to grant wage time standards have been preserved. . . . 
than} increases to offset the rising cost of liv- increases above the levels of September Those groups whose peacetime standards 
ing. Teachers generally, during the 15, 1942, “to correct maladjustments or have been broken are entitled to have 
ast year, have followed the policy of inequalities, to eliminate substandards these standards reestablished as a stabili- 
asking for salary increases to offset the _ of living, to correct gross inequities, or 7440" factor. 
il increases in cost of living. In this they to aid in the effective prosecution of the The cost-of-living figure for May 
vicelt | WTC supported by the National Edu- — war.” With respect to salaries,the Pres- 1942, mentioned by the National War 
“a cation Association, which late in 1941 ident specified an upper limit of $25,- | Labor Board, was the first that was re- 
YD 





sent to local boards of education an ur- 
gent request to increase salaries at once, 
in keeping with the rising cost of liv- 


000 above taxes and certain other ob- 
ligations, and stated that “no increases 
in salaries now in excess of $5000 per 


leased after the President’s anti-infla- 
tion speech of April 27. The new law 
gives September 15, 1942, as the date of 
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stabilization. The estimated increase in 
the general index of cost of living from 
January 1, 1941, to September 15, 1942, 
is about 17 percent. (Since August 
1939, when global war began, the in- 
crease has been more than 19 percent.) 

Boards of education will ask: “How 
can we apply this principle to our local 
situation?” In some places the rise in 
cost of living has been more than the 
national average; in others it has been 
less. The figures already given refer to 
the average increase in living costs of 
low-salaried workers and wage-earners 
in thirty-four large cities; they can be 
had also for the separate cities. Differ- 
ences among the cities are not extreme; 
in none of them is the increase in cost 
of living less than 15 percent and in 
few is it as great as 20 percent. For 
most large cities not included in the 
indexes, the national average increase 
of 17 percent would not be greatly in 
error. In rural communities the in- 
crease has been greater than in cities. 
The index of prices paid by farmers 
for commodities bought for family 
maintenance increased by 26 percent 
from January 1941 to August 1942. 

[2] Regular increments on salary 
schedules should be paid but regular 
increments do not take the place of 
cost-of-living increases. 

Some boards of education have as- 
sumed that stabilization of wages and 
salaries means “freezing” of wages and 
salaries, even to the extent of suspend- 
ing the normal increments on a salary 
schedule. Such an assumption is a mis- 
take. Where different rates are pro- 
vided for differing levels of experience, 
differing qualifications, or differing as- 
signments, these rates should be main- 
tained as teachers gain added experi- 
ence, improved qualifications, or new 
assignments. 

In some places where salary incre- 
ments are regularly granted according 
to schedule, this practice has been cited 
as a reason for not granting cost-of- 
living increases. But this ignores the 
fact that the differing levels of a salary 
schedule represent normal peacetime 
standards for teachers; a scheduled in- 
crement that was contemplated as one 
of the terms of employment is not an 
offset against an increase in cost of liv- 
ing that was not contemplated at the 
time of employment. 

[3] Where salary cuts imposed dur- 
ing the depression are still in effect, 
the predepression salaries should be re- 
stored and a cost-of-living adjustment 
made also. 

During the depression, teachers like 


a 
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most other persons had their incomes 
greatly reduced. Many of them have 
not shared in the general restoration of 
predepression wage and salary rates 
which has occurred in industry. Fac- 
tory wages, as early as 1940, equaled 
or exceeded the average hourly and 
weekly rates of 1929. During the past 
eighteen months many teachers have 
been under the double handicap of a 
reduced salary schedule and a loss in 
purchasing power from the reduced 
salaries, due to rising prices. The peace- 
time standards of these teachers will not 
have been reestablished until the salary 
cut has been restored and the cost-of- 
living adjustment given in addition. 

[4] Substandard salaries should be 
raised to a defensible minimum. 

When the National War Labor 
Board made its statement of general 
policy at the time of the “Little Steel” 
decision, it recognized the raising of 
substandard salaries in the following 
language: 

The Board, as directed by the President 
in his April 27 message, will “continue 
to give due consideration to inequalities 
and the elimination of substandards of 
living.” . . . Any claim for wage adjust- 
ments for the groups whose peacetime 
standards have been preserved can only 
be considered in terms of the inequalities 
or of the substandard conditions specifi- 
cally referred to in the President’s mes- 
sage of April 27, 1942. 

According to this principle, teachers 
at extremely low salaries who have re- 
ceived an increase only enough to off- 
set the rising cost of living are entitled 
to further consideration to eliminate 
the substandard condition. 

More recently, the President’s direc- 
tive of October 3, 1942, permits wage 
increases “to eliminate substandards of 
living.” 

What constitutes a substandard sal- 
ary and a defensible minimum salary 
for teachers must vary somewhat in 
terms of local economic conditions and 
state and local standards of teacher 
qualifications. 

Half of the states now have mini- 
mum-salary laws but the salaries are at 
very low levels. Five states and one ter- 
ritory set a minimum salary of $1200 
for teachers who are college graduates; 
one state, $1320; one territory, $1800. 
In cities over 30,000 in population, min- 
imum salaries scheduled for teachers 
who are college graduates average 
about $1200 in elementary schools and 
about $1400 in highschools. 

In twenty-four states in 1940 the av- 
erage salary of teachers was less than 
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$1200. In contrast it may be noted that 
$1200 was established by Act of Con. 
gress on July 27, 1942, as the minimum 
annual salary to be paid to any full. 
time adult worker in the federal civil. 
ian service. This is the present salary 
for the federal office-laborer grade 
unskilled laborers, elevator operators, 
and those who clean offices. The same 
legislation set hourly wage-rates of 65 
and 70 cents for parttime charwomen; 
on a fulltime basis these rates would 
exceed $1300 a year. 

Figures are available from official 
sources for nine states and the District 
of Columbia on minimum budgets for 
women industrial workers. The annual 
totals, collected in 1937, 1938, Or 1939, 
would exceed $1200 in seven of the 
nine areas when converted into dollars 
of present value. 

A list of goods and services needed 
to maintain a manual worker’s family 
of two adults and two children at a 
plane of living slightly above the mini- 
mum of subsistence is priced regularly 
in a number of large cities. At June 
1942 prices, this minimum budget in 
the average city totaled $1575 a year; 
the range was from $1406 to $1705. 

In the federal service the lowest 
grade of professional and _ scientific 
service begins at $2000; this applies to 
the college graduate without experi- 
ence who works under direct supervi- 
sion. The salary for the “full profes 
sional grade” ranges from $3800 to 
$4600; this grade includes professional 
and scientific personnel who work 
under general supervision, have no 
administrative duties, and who per- 
form “difficult and responsible work 
requiring considerable professional, 
scientific, or technical training and ex 
perience, and the exercise of independ 
ent judgment.” This description in no 
way transcends the duties of a profes 
sional teacher. 

There should be no delay in raising 
at once the indefensibly low salaries ¢ 
teachers who receive less than subsist 
ence wages. There is every reason for 
making further wartime salary adjus- 
ments in the direction of full profes 
sional levels. 

[5] Needed salary increases shoull 
be provided: |a| by a temporary war 
time allowance, or |b| by raising the 
present salary schedule, or |c| by draft 
ing a new salary schedule. 

Where the existing salary schedult 
has been worked out with care and if 
general provides equitable treatmeft 
to the various groups within the schod 
service, a temporary wartime allow 
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Tuts STATEMENT is of the utmost importance to the welfare of the 
schools and the safety of the Republic. It is a part of the NEA cam- 


paign to correct substandard living conditions among teachers and 


Percent of , 
Increase 


60 


55 


50 


to meet the competition of industry and government services which are 45 


taking thousands of teachers from schools. The material published here | 40 


should be brought to the attention of as many people as possible thru 
wery available channel. It may well be taken up for study by every 
school faculty, board of education, local teachers association, and 
parent-teacher association. It may be reprinted or made the basis of 


gn article in local papers. It should be studied in connection with the 


35 
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material on federal aid which appears elsewhere in this issue. Se 


ance to provide for higher living costs 
may be the most satisfactory method 
of adjusting salaries at the present time. 
Many city and county school systems 
granted such wartime allowances or 
bonuses last year. In some places a flat 
percentage increase, roughly compara- 
ble to the increase in cost of living, was 
granted. This plan maintains existing 
salary differences among various salary 
dassifications and gives the same pro- 
portionate relief to the teacher at the 
top of the schedule as to the teacher at 
the minimum. Another frequent prac- 
tice was to make the adjustment in 
terms of a fixed amount of money, for 
example $20 or $30 a month, to all 
teachers. This flat bonus plan, which 
pays the same amount of money to 
teachers at all salary levels, really gives 
a higher percent of increase to the 
lower-paid than to the higher-paid 
teachers. It thus favors the lower-paid 
teachers. Such a plan might be justified 
from the point of view of the teaching 
staff as a whole, disregarding differen- 
tial treatment to individual teachers, in 
case the average percent of increase for 
all approximates the percent of in- 
crease in cost of living. Many varia- 
tions and combinations of plans are 
possible. Local factors should be the 
guide in determining the type of in- 
crease. 

If the existing schedule contains se- 
rious inequities, if depression cuts are 
still in effect, if salaries are indefen- 
sibly low, or if there is no local schedule 
at all, the addition of percentage in- 
creases or flat bonuses will be inade- 
quate. In these communities immedi- 
ate efforts should be made to develop 
a sound salary schedule, on which a 
cost-of-living adjustment may be su- 
perimposed, but in the meantime tem- 
porary increases should be granted, sub- 
ject to later readjustment when a fair 
salary structure has been worked out. 





Since war began in Eu- 
rope in 1939, the average 
weekly earnings of fac- 
tory workers in_ the 
United States have _ in- 
creased 59 percent; the 
average annual salaries of 
teachers about 7 percent. 


Some local boards of education may 
find it difficult to make the desired in- 
creases without help or special author- 
ization from state legislatures. Further 
action by state legislatures is urgently 
needed in establishing state minimum- 
salary standards. In some areas defen- 
sible salaries cannot be established with- 
out help from the federal government 
but there are many other areas where 
substantial progress is possible now. In 
many states and localities the thing that 
is needed most is vigorous and effec- 
tive leadership in presenting the case 
for the schools. 


SCHOOL EFFICIENCY MUST BE MAINTAINED 


The very maintenance of educational 
facilities in many communities is at 
stake. At a time when the schools are 
being called on for greater services, 
more skillful and intensive teaching, a 
broader interpretation of national and 
world developments, teachers are being 
drawn away by the thousands, because 
they cannot maintain themselves ade- 
quately on present salaries. 

If education is to contribute as it 
should to winning the war and the 
peace to follow, the schools must be 
able to compete with business, indus- 
try, and other governmental agencies 
for the services of capable personnel. 
This will be impossible if the eco- 
nomic status and working conditions 
of teachers do not keep pace with ad- 
vances in other occupational groups. 
Adjustments to meet the rise in cost 
of living, to correct inequities, and to 
eliminate substandard salaries are tem- 





porary measures that are in keeping 
with the present federal policy. Basic 
upward adjustments of teachers’ sal- 
aries will be nécessary in the long run 
to establish a sound relationship be- 
tween salaries in education and in other 
divisions of the national economy. 

The contention that the United 
States is too hard pressed financially to 
maintain an efficient school system dur- 
ing the war is not supported by a rea- 
sonable interpretation of the facts. Our 
total national income rose from 77 bil- 
lion dollars in 1940 to 95 billion in 1941, 
and by the second quarter of 1942 it had 
reached an annual rate in excess of 112 
billion dollars. It is true that the finan- 
cial requirements of the war program 
have been increasing more rapidly than 
has national income—so rapidly, in 
fact, that it is quite impossible to meet 
them out of current revenue alone. 
However, as long as large-scale borrow- 
ing is considered necessary and feasible 
for military purposes, the use of a 
moderate amount of borrowed money 
for such a vital service as education is 
not unsound. Let us remember that the 
fight for freedom will not be perma- 
nently won when a military armistice 
is declared. Millions of children now 
in school will help to win or lose this 
fight by the kind of world they are 
learning to believe in and by the 
knowledge and skill which they can 
bring to the task of building and main- 
taining that world. They are not likely 
to develop the necessary convictions, 
knowledge, or skills unless their 
schools today are staffed with compe- 
tent, adequately-paid teachers. 


LLL 
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A PETITION IN BEHALF OF THE 


Public Schools of the United States 


To the PRESIDENT and coNGrREss of the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: 


Tue pusric-scHoot systems of the United 
States are essential to the winning of the war 
and the winning of the peace to follow. 


MANPOWER trained and equipped to pro- 
duce and to use the modern instruments of 
war and to carry on essential civilian activities 
is necessary to winning the war. The schools 
not only give much of the direct training 
needed in the armed forces and in industrial 
production, but what is immediately impor- 
tant, and in the long run may be more im- 
portant, they give the primary and founda- 
tional knowledge, skills, and attitudes basic to 
men and women who are to receive the more 
immediate and specific training for war activ- 
ities. Neglect the elementary and highschool 
training of boys and girls today and the man- 
power required by modern war will not be 
available tomorrow. 


THE DUTIES of citizens in time of the peace 
to follow the present war will be no less com- 
plex and arduous than now. The effectiveness 
with which our citizens meet the problems of 
the future depends in a large measure upon 
whether we keep the schools open and available 
to the children and youth of today. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES from the 
standpoint of the nation are not now equitably 
distributed and to that extent are undemo- 
cratic. The rural children, the children of mi- 
nority groups, and the children everywhere in 
the areas of low economic resources in our na- 
tion do not now receive and have not received 
at any time in the past, the amount and quality 
of education commensurate with the needs or 
the ideals of our democratic nation. Democ- 
racy cannot be made effective thruout the na- 
tion until the national government provides 
for a fair standard of educational opportunity 


for all the children of all the people. 


THE EFFECT of inadequate educational op- 
portunity is well reflected in the fact that 


nearly 200,000 men otherwise qualified for the 
armed service have been found unfit because of 
illiteracy or near illiteracy. While it is true that 
steps should be taken to give these men the 


‘training they should have received in child- 


hood, it remains a fact that these educational 
deficiencies must be prevented at source in the 
thousands of communities thruout the nation, 
Federal aid for education is necessary for at- 
taining that objective. 


EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES cannot be 
made adequate for all the children and in every 
community and state under any system of state 
and local taxation. The evidence is irrefutable 
and inescapable that unless the federal govern- 
ment grants financial aid to the states in sup- 
port of public schools, several million Ameri- 
can children will continue to be denied the 
standard of education that ought to be con- 
sidered their birthright. 


AT THE VERY TIME the nation needs the 
most from the schools, the schools are being 
stripped of their teachers largely because the 
funds are not available, and will not be avail- 
able under existing state and local support, to 
pay the salaries necessary to enable teachers to 
remain in the teaching profession. 


IN view of these facts and conditions we the 
undersigned chief state school officers and the 
executive secretaries of state education asso- 


ciations respectfully petition you to enact into}’ 


law immediately the bill, $. 1313, now pend- 
ing on the Senate calendar, to provide funds 
to the states for lessening the inequalities of 
educational opportunities within and among 
the states, and to make possible the most valu- 
able contribution of the schools to the win- 
ning of the war. 

SIGNED BY state superintendents and secretaries of state edu 


cation associations at a special meeting in connection with 
the National Institute on Education and the War, August 


1942. Presented to the U. S. Senate October 2, 1942. Se 


next page. 
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Senators Speak Out for Federal Aid 


PITORIAL NOTE—On October 2, 1942, 

petition on the opposite page was pre- 
ated to the U. S. Senate by Senator Elbert 
thomas of Utah. From the Congressional 
cord of October 2 we are reprinting a 
wt of the address by Senator Thomas and 
gracts from other addresses which fol- 
wed. It will be noted that several Senators 
wrongly urge immediate action. It is pos- 
‘ile, therefore, that Senate action will have 
gken place before this issue of THE 
jURNAL reaches the reader, 


SENATOR THOMAS OF UTAH: Mr. Presi- 
Kent, the petition which I am presenting 
ssigned either by the chief state school 
whcers or the executive secretaries of the 
tate education associations, or both, in 
gof the 48 states. It asks that Senate 
jill 1313 be made a law at the earliest 
hate possible. 

Senate Bill 1313 is now a war meas- 
we. It is important because it will 
mable the schools thruout the country 
o make themselves fully available in 
he education of those persons who are 
win the war. 

When the war began, we were al- 
ady underway in our program of pro- 
ducing tanks, guns, planes, ships, and 
wher materials of war. We had started 
wr assembly lines and we have now in- 
meased Our capacity to turn out mate- 
fils of war. When we needed men 
tained for production of materials, we 
rained them. We have bought supplies, 
woled our factories, erected new plants, 
ind have trained riveters, welders, and 
whers for production. To produce has 
ben our goal so far. 

But we have reached the time when 
we must have men to fly the planes, 
man the guns, steer the ships.... 
When we planned a_ 10,000,000-man 
Army and began to induct young men, 
we found that when we had reached 
9 percent of our 10,000,000 goal we had 
ejected 200,000 men—15 divisions— 
who were educationally unable to fight 
the kind of war we have to fight. They 
were physically fit but they did not 
know enough. 

Mr. President, the educational needs 
of the Army were brought out during 
the Institute on Education and the War, 
alled by the Commissioner of Educa- 


Fon in Washington during the last four 


days in August. General Brehon B. 
Somervell, commanding general, Serv- 


ices of Supply, told us in no uncertain 
terms what part the schools must play 
in the war: 

“The job of the armed forces is to 
win the total war on the battle front. 
. . « The job of the schools in this total 
war is to educate the nation’s manpower 
for war and the peace that follows. .. . 
This is an army of specialists. Out of 
every hundred men inducted into the 
service, 63 are assigned to duties requir- 
ing specialized training. Our job (in 
the Army) is to teach men to fight. We 
cannot long continue to take the time 
and facilities needed for this job and use 
them on a job which could have been 
done before the induction of men into 
the Army. ... The schools must pro- 
vide an education—basic reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic—for those 200,000 
men who because of illiteracy are unable 
to take up arms for their country.”. . . 

Illiteracy, wherever we find it, dulls 
our war effort. It is not possible to take 
an illiterate man into a factory and 
make a producer of him. The personnel 
staffs of our factories, our arsenals, and 
all the various industrial activities which 
are using their energies at the present 
time to make victory sure are calling for 
an overcoming of the illiteracy which 
exists. 

Just as industry keeps the materials of 
war coming in ever-increasing amounts 
from the assembly lines, so must we 
keep the young people who come out of 
our schools trained so they will be avail- 
able for the services demanded of them. 

The schools in most of the states can- 
not be fully effective in contributing to 
the war effort because they do not have 
sufficient financial resources. There are 
28 states which cannot pay their teach- 
ing staffs an average of $25 a week; 19 
states cannot pay their staffs an average 
of $20 a week; 6 states cannot pay their 
teaching staffs an average of $15 a week; 
and 2 states cannot pay their teaching 
staffs an average of $12 a week. None of 
these states can compete with the wages 
paid in industry. ‘These figures tell us 
why, in some of the states, there is a 
high percentage of illiteracy, why there 
is low school attendance, and why edu- 
cation for the war effort is menaced. 
They show us why the passage of Senate 


Bill 1313 will contribute materially to 
winning the war. . . . | Senator Thomas 
then had the following table inserted 
in the Record. | 


Average weekly salaries of teachers 
in various states for 1939-40 

| 52-week basis | 

(From U. S. Office of Education figures 
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We Sc nd i ceetoe emia. 18.87 
ee ee ee” 19.35 
Pees ey 19.46 
EE... . ave cele maaieen meee 19.50 
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A We Senne > Parga ws Fo 19.56 
LESS THAN $25 
bie beds cl s ee et 20.33 
BRM Ss asin: on cbeblls cee eee 20.75 
DRC RIO ci. wk eas oid eenifanas 22.00 
ES, ;, : saccamkasaaenatak es 22.29 
WOM. oo. 5. hc acmbneasn ans. 22.48 
Welk VRE: ws caeebehs saseee- 22.50 
ere Pr. fe rie 22.77 
New Hampshire ............... 24.19 
See 24.54 


The children of this country deserve 
the freedoms we are fighting to give to 
the children of other nations. We can 
afford it. We make our children pay for 
the war when we neglect them during 
war. President Roosevelt, commenting 
on this point, said: 

“Teachers as a group are performing 
a great service. Children must not be 
allowed to pay the cost of this war in 
neglect or serious loss of educational 
opportunity.” 

Senate Bill 1313 will enable each state 
to do its share in the service of the na- 
tion in this war, and will enable each 
to strengthen the foundations of an 
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enduring peace. This petition represents 
the voice of 30,000,000 school children 
under the direction of a million teachers. 
These voices should be heard... . 

I know of no problem which cuts so 
deeply into the basic fundamentals of 
what we call Americanism than does 
the neglect of our schools and the neglect 
of the school children... . 

Mr. President, I hope and trust that 
our leader will afford an opportunity 
for consideration of the bill by this body 
in order that it may soon become the 
law of the land. 


SENATOR HILL OF ALABAMA: The fed- 
eral government has established Japanese 
colonies in the state of Arkansas. The 
federal government is providing schools 
in those colonies for the education of the 
Japanese children in the colonies. A 
survey of the salaries paid to teachers 
in those schools for Japanese children 
shows that the minimum weekly salary 
of the lowest-grade elementary school 
teacher is $24.23. The minimum weekly 
salary of the upper grade elementary 
school teacher is $31.15. The minimum 
weekly salary of the highschool teacher 
is $38.46. 

In contrast with the salaries paid by 
the federal government for the educa- 
tion of Japanese children, we find that 
the average weekly salary of teachers, 
principals, and supervisors—not the low- 
est grade teachers, but principals and 
supervisors—in Arkansas public schools, 
elementary schools, and highschools, is 
$11.23. 


SENATOR JOHNSON OF COLORADO: I con- 
cur wholeheartedly in the statement just 
made. . . . | am ashamed to say that in 
my own state because of a lack of funds 
nine schools in one county have not been 
opened this year. Yet at the same time 
there is in my state a Japanese colony 
where the teachers are receiving more 
pay than the pay received by those teach- 
ing our own children, and where the 
Japanese children are receiving educa- 
tional advantages far beyond those re- 
ceived by our citizens. 


SENATOR MAYBANK OF SOUTH CAROLINA: 
I concur fully in what the distinguished 
Senators from Utah and Alabama have 
said. I find that in South Carolina the 
average salary paid to teachers in 1939 
and 1940, according to the figures sub- 
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mitted by the distinguished Senator 
from Utah, was only $14.29, and that 
the average salary paid to teachers in 
Alabama was $14.31. Since that time it 
has been possible to increase the teachers’ 
pay; but I hope that the present condi- 
tion will be remedied. 


SENATOR ROSIER OF WEST VIRGINIA: I 
suppose that there is no subject on which 
political orators and orators of all types 
have expanded themselves more than on 
their support of public education in this 
country. It is a good deal like our pro- 
fessions of Christianity; we profess very 
loudly, but we do not practice. I say we 
have come to a time in this country 
when the states as related to local com- 
munities and the nation as related to the 
states must assume responsibility for 
the educational problem. 

S. 1313 is really a war measure; it is 
a measure for the preservation of our 
nation, Mr. President, because we are 
not only called upon to furnish the in- 
tellectual and spiritual leadership in this 
war but we are called upon to provide 
the training and education which will 
furnish the bulwark of our protection 
after the war. 


SENATOR STEWART OF TENNESSEE: I am 
in hearty accord with those who favor 
the passage of the bill referred to, or one 
of stmilar character, because I feel that 
school teachers are greatly underpaid, 
and that most of the states are not mak- 
ing the fullest effort to pay them proper 
salaries. tt ke 


SENATOR HILL: The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct about teachers being un- 
derpaid in many of the states. . . . The 
states in which there is the largest num- 
ber of children, states which are the 
poorest in the economic ability, poorest 
from the standpoint of the wealth with 
which to provide education, are the ones 
which are making the greatest effort to 
educate their children. They are the 
ones which are levying the heaviest 
taxes upon themselves . . . in an effort 
to give their children the best possible 
educational opportunities. 

There is only one way in which we 
can equalize educational opportunities 
in this country, and that is by the pas- 
sage of a bill such as Senate Bill 1313, 
under which the federal government 
would raise the standards of education 
in the poorer states. 
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SENATOR ELLENDER OF LOUISIANA: Of 
and on for the past five or six years the 
Committee on Education and Labor has 
been holding hearings on bills authoriz. 


ing federal aid for education. Facts were | 


presented to the committee showing that 
the state of Mississippi—in fact, many 
other states of our Union—could spend 
for educational purposes every dollar 
of tax money they collect each year for 
all purposes and yet they would not 
spend as much money per pupil as does 
the state of New York. 

It is my contention that all states wil] 
benefit if we should make possible equal 
educational advantages for all children, 
no matter where they live. We have a 
mobile population. In many states over 
50 percent of the population is not na 
tive-born. People move in from other 
states to become permanently located, 
Would it not be better to have well-edu. 


cated people to move in than to have, 


fourth-graders move in? 

Mr. President, this problem is now be 
yond the talking stage. We need action 
and the quicker we act the better off we 
shall be. We should enact Senate Bill 
1313 without delay, and I suggest to our 
distinguished majority leader that the 
bill be called from the calendar at the 
first opportunity. 


SENATOR NYE OF NORTH DAKOTA: I am 
intensely interested in what may be the 
outcome of the consideration involving 
Senate Bill 1313. ... May I ask the 
Senator from Utah whether there is 
companion legislation pending in the 
House of Representatives at this time? 

SENATOR THOMAS: No bill similar to 
Senate Bill 1313 has been introduced in 
the House up to this time. 

SENATOR NYE: Then it is all the mort 
important that before long the Senate 
accomplish the passage of the Bill 
the end that there may be opportunity 
for the House to act before the end a 
the present session. 


SENATOR HILL: It seems evident . « + 
that many of the members of this body 
are anxious to have it [S. 1313] consié 
ered at the earliest possible time. I hop 
we may have that much-desired com 
summation . . . early action on tht 
bill. . . . The failure of the Congres 
to pass this bill would be a denial d 


democracy itself. 
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organized educational institutions 

of America are making and can 
gntinue to make substantial contribu- 
ions to the winning of the war. With- 
out these contributions the outlook for 
victory would be considerably darkened 
or delayed. 

[1] Since July 1940 over 3,000,000 per- 
ons have received training leading di- 
rectly to employment in war produc- 
tion. The tempo of this program will 
be steadily increased. It now involves 
about 1500 centers and 2150 schools giv- 
ing preemployment training, 1300 
shools giving supplementary training, 
and 138 colleges giving training in sci- 
ence, engineering, and the management 
of war production. 

Basic general education, wise guid- 
ance, and special training are all neces- 
sary if a steady flow of scientifically 
trained and technically equipped work- 
ers is to move into the essential war 
industries. 

[2] The organized institutions of 
education are releasing and directing 
the energies of nearly 30,000,000 young 
citizens. Children too young for service 
in the armed forces or for regular em- 
ployment in industry and agriculture 
are capable of significant contributions 
to the war effort. 

For instance, elementary and second- 
ary schools sold over $80,000,000 worth 
of war stamps and bonds in the school 
year 1941-42. The 14,000,000 American 
Junior Red Cross members in the 
schools organized a thousand firstaid 
detachments in three months. They have 
made 500,000 garments for refugee chil- 
dren and more than 3,000,000 comfort 
and recreational articles for the armed 
forces. Schools have sponsored 169,000 
acres of victory gardens, while classes in 
vocational agriculture have greatly in- 
creased farm production. Schools have 
produced 300,000 approved, precisely- 
scaled model airplanes requested by the 
armed forces. Over 150,000 tons of waste 
paper have been collected in the schools. 

[3] Education is needed to remove 
critical deficiencies in manpower. 
Enough men for fifteen combat divi- 
sions have been deferred from military 


Cer colleges, libraries, and other 


Acam the Educational Policies Commission has performed a signal service 
to education and the nation in its statement on “The Support of Education in 


Wartime.” 


This article, condensed from a pamphlet issued by the Commission, 


considers three questions basic to a sound financial policy for education in 
wartime: [1] What can education do to help win the war? [2] What conditions 
are necessary in order that American education may deliver its full contribution 
to the war effort? [3] Can sufficient manpower and resources be allotted under 
wartime economic conditions to maintain schools ata high level of efficiency? 


The Commission is discussing not 


“education as usual,” but education which 


is better than usual, education geared to deliver its full potential values to 


the war effort. 


Copies of the complete statement may be secured for 10¢ from the NEA, 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, D. C., with discounts for quan- 


tities: 2-9 copies, 10 percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 


100 or more, 33 1/3 


percent. Orders which amount to $1 or less must be accompanied by cash. 





service because of inadequate education, 
in most cases below the fourth-grade 
level. 

Those who a decade or more ago de- 
termined the policies, whereby meager 
financial support and lack of proper 
school attendance provisions denied 
even so meager an education to hun- 
dreds of thousands of boys and girls, 
have much to answer for in this day. 
Any who would today deny adequate 
education to the children and youth of 
America will have much to answer for 
in the difficult days that are to come. 

[4] Education supports the medical 
and other services necessary for physical 
fitness. Physical fitness is necessary to 
victory. Medical services may often re- 
move physical handicaps and cure dis- 
eases but education is necessary if peo- 
ple are to learn to prevent disease, to 
avoid injuries, and to use medical serv- 
ices wisely. Education is necessary for 
people to learn how to provide proper 
nutrition for themselves and their chil- 
dren. Only thru education can they 
learn the principles and practices of per- 
sonal hygiene, sanitation, and firstaid. 

[5] Only education can develop the 
knowledge, loyalty, and _ discipline 
which will maintain our ideals against 
the hazards of war and reconstruction. 
Good citizenship must be learned anew 
by each generation. Respect for the prin- 
ciples of the American way of life is 
acquired thru education. We must not 
place the victory in the possession of 
a generation unfitted by proper educa- 


tion to use, appreciate, and extend the 
hard-won liberties. 

[6] Direct, prompt, and efficient com- 
munication between the federal govern- 
ment and all the people is frequently 
imperative under wartime conditions. 
Schools have served as the agencies of 
such contact on such occasions as the 
dissemination of civilian defense infor- 
mation, alien registration, personal iden- 
tification, civil service examinations. 

The frequent selection of the schools 
for such functions illustrates their in- 
clusive character, their power to respond 
quickly to a national need, and their 
universal contact with the population. 
To rationing and Selective Service regis- 
trations the teachers and other school 
workers have devoted 38,000,000 hours, 
about half as overtime work and all of 
it without added compensation. 

[7] Both our allies and our enemies 
recognize the indispensable role of edu- 
cation in their war efforts. The Axis na- 
tions have sensed, perhaps more acutely 
than the democracies, that the future 
belongs to youth and that a direct con- 
nection exists between national policy 
and the effectiveness of the educational 
system. 

In China, even after five years of 
struggle against a cruel invasion, there 
has been no blackout of education. The 
British education budget for 1942 has 
been substantially increased; larger 
grants have been provided for war bo- 
nuses for teachers, for provision of 
meals and milk for school children, for 
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camp schools, and for encouragement of 
music and the arts. 


OUR SCHOOLS MUST BE KEPT IN VIGOROUS 
AND EFFICIENT OPERATION 


Several conditions are essential in 
order that the schools may carry their 
indispensable part in the war effort. 

[1] Every effort should be made to 
provide educational opportunity for all 
youth on a much more equitable basis 
than is now the case. Youths of superior 
capacity should be assisted to obtain the 
education which alone permits maxi- 
mum use of their full capacity in the 
national interest. 

[2] Altho their material requirements 
are small as compared with most other 
important war services, educational in- 
stitutions do need some physical facili- 
ties: Suitable buildings, supplies, books 
and other printed materials, fuel and 
light, school buses in some areas, and 
equipment for scientific, technical, and 
vocational training. 

[3] Shortages among teaching posi- 
tions have become acute in rural areas 
and among teachers of science, agricul- 
ture, commercial, industrial, and other 
vocational subjects, mathematics, home 
economics, and physical education. En- 
rolments in teacher-education institu- 
tions are declining. To keep some class- 
rooms open, standards of employment 
and certification have been lowered. 
The schools cannot maintain their nec- 
essary contribution to the war effort un- 
less the schools are staffed with a suf- 
ficient number of qualified teachers. 

[4] The administrative staff of the 
schools must be of sufficient size and 
competence to administer the entire pro- 
gram, to conduct the extensive new war 
activities, to cooperate with agencies 
outside the school, and to give super- 
visory leadership in a steady improve- 
ment of the schools’ war effort. Among 
this personnel the supply is already 
dwindling. Further inroads may be ex- 
pected unless a national policy recog- 
nizing school services as an important 
part of the war effort is adopted. 


ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS JUSTIFY THE 
SUPPORT OF EDUCATION 


Under wartime conditions, the sup- 
port of education should be maintained 
not only because schools, colleges, and 
libraries perform essential functions in 
wartime but also because the expendi- 
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ture of money for education will have 
desirable economic effects. In particular, 
it is especially important that advanced 
educational opportunity be provided for 
all who require it in order to increase 
the value of their services to society. 
The American ideal of effectively free 
education should be brought closer to 
realization in a war which requires max- 
imum efficiency in the use of total man- 
power. This principle requires the uni- 
versal availability of public education at 
all levels and the extension of scholar- 
ships and maintenance provisions. 

[rt] Americans must hold fast to the 
essentials. It is clear that the American 
people face drastic reductions in their 
accustomed standard of living. The na- 
tion’s materials and manpower are not 
sufficient to prosecute a successful war 
and at the same time to provide the nor- 
mal output of goods and services for 
civilian use. We must evaluate the goods 
and services which make up our stand- 
ard of living. 

The choices involved are not to be 
made on the basis of ability to pay. In- 
deed, a serious national problem arises 
from the fact that there is too much 
money in proportion to the supply of 
civilian goods and services. By taxation 
and by savings the government is seek- 
ing to direct the surplus money into the 
war effort as one means of preventing 
inflation. 

Economic and _ educational policy, 
then, must alike be based not on avail- 
able income but on manpower and ma- 
terials. In every choice, we must ask: 
[a] Can the nation supply the necessary 
manpower without handicapping the 
war effort? [b] Can the nation spare the 
materials from the war effort to provide 
these goods or these services? 


[a] There is an adequate potential sup- 
ply of teaching service. The developing 
teacher shortage is not due to an absolute 
scarcity of people who are qualified to 
teach. However, considerable numbers of 
teachers, both men and women, are leav- 
ing the schools to enter the war industries 
which often pay them as much in a week 
as they had, as teachers, received per 
month. Other contributing factors are the 
drafting and enlisting of men in the armed 
forces and the recruitment of teachers from 
the schools for other programs of educa- 
tion and training, largely those of federal 
agencies. The withdrawal of teachers is 
markedly greater in states and localities in 
which salaries are low and in which no 





provision is made for tenure and retire. 
ment. At the same time, the supply of new 
teachers, especially men, from the colleges 
is being reduced from identical causes. Up. 
less positive action is taken to check these 
trends, we may expect them to continue, 

Adjustments in school support are jm. 
perative. Schools must offer salaries which, 
if not equal to those in competing occupa. 
tions, are at least adequate, increased living 
costs being taken into account, to enable 
teachers to remain in schools thruout the 
war period. 

Of equal importance are the safeguards 
necessary to the longterm security of teach. 
ers thru provisions for tenure and retire. 
ment, so that teachers will not easily leave 
a lifelong profession for the attractions of 
a temporary higher income elsewhere. 

These conclusions apply especially to 
teachers in the lower income groups. Fed- 
eral and state funds for equalizing the sup- 
port of education are clearly indicated ne. 
cessities, since in no other way can the 
differences among states and localities in 
ability to finance schools be offset and in 
no other way can the economic necessitie 
of the lowest paid teachers be provided. 

[b] Education requires little in the wag 
of metals, chemicals, rubber, and other dum 
able goods needed by the armed forces 
the war industries. To be sure, it may @ 
necessary to defer the purchase of 
school plants and heavy equipment, exce 
in the schools which train workers for 
industries and in the new population cé 
ters which spring up around war ind 
tries and military camps. Even in st 
cases, the necessary buildings involve 
minimum of scarce materials. There m 
be some critical problems with school t 
transportation, but even there the chol 
lies between school transportation and nol 
essential civilian transportation. 























[2] Nonmilitary production is 
enough to provide the necessary edug 
tion. Altho much of our economy ist 
ing turned to direct military war effe 
a substantial proportion is still availabl 
for civilian use. Meanwhile, the total na 
tional income is being greatly increase 
by better production methods and} 
taking up the slack of unemploymeé 
and of unused factories. We can § 
provide manpower and resources so tf 
the civilian population may have thé 
things that are considered essential. 

If we are convinced that an expandé 
program of education now is one of ff 
essentials, both for its wartime value af 
for its long-run economic and social 
sults, we should, we can, and we mus 
provide it now. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE . 
WASHINGTON President 
Bes 
Un. | October 5, 1942 
a Roosevelt's 
im- 
ich, To the Petrons, Students and Teachers of American Schools: AMERIC AN 
1pa- 
: The Nation comes to the twenty-second observance of 
‘ing American Educetion Week at the most critical time in its history. 
able Our generetion is engaged in a desperate conflict. Its outcome EDUCATION 
the will determine whether future generations shall enjoy those 
basic freedoms we possess. Unless our enemies are beaten upon 
the field of battle there can be no education of free men in 
ards the future because free men will heve ceased to exist. WEEA 
ach- 
tive The schools of the Nation are a tremendous resource » 
: in this time of crisis. Schools and colleges have already con- ? i | 
“ave tributed much to the war effort in terms of specialized training roc aid Ion 
$ of for essential work on the home front. Moreover the idealien, 
courage and devotion to duty of millions of American youth 
| serving on every front today attest the cuality of training 
+ they have received in homes, churches and schools. 
eq- 
sup. I urge thet all school patrons and-citizens visit 
‘ their schools during American Education Week. I am confident 
at that if they will do so they will be reassured as to the 
the vitality and integrity of this uniquely American institution 
$ in for the education of free men and women. Victory Corps, Montgomery Blair 


Highschool, Silver Spring, Maryland 
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| Developing WORLD CITIZENS 


F WE UPHOLD the claim that educa- 
tion plays a fundamental and vital 
role in the shaping of human affairs, 

can we dissociate world conditions from 
educational efforts? Is education respon- 
sible for the current world situation? 
What has education done or failed to 
do to make the world what it is? 

Undoubtedly the modern educational 
system together with its ramified insti- 
tutions and organizations has made 
great contributions to the spread of 
knowledge, the utilization of natural 
resources, and the advancement of cul- 
ture. It can justifiably claim to have 
molded the lives of our families, com- 
munities, and nations. It is precisely in 
recognition of its comprehensive and 
farreaching role that we can question its 
responsibility for the ills of our day. 

Education alone is not responsible. 
There are numerous factors which con- 
tribute to the existence of worldwide 
chaos. Among these may be mentioned 
unbridled passions of gain, domination, 
conquest, and tyranny, which give rise 
to such fanatical concepts as Shintoism, 
Fascism, Naziism, and other schools of 
blindly selfish nationalism and imagi- 
nary racial superiority. 

But has education nothing to do with 
these concepts, or has education played 
both active and passive parts in formu- 
lating and propagating them? Some 
people call these concepts attributes of 
a totalitarian system and promptly as- 
cribe them to the Axis nations as their 
sole exponents, leaving the other nations 
uncontaminated. If this were true, then 
a complete defeat of the Axis and the 
overthrow of their system would solve 
the problem. But we who have seen the 
defeat of the Central Powers in the First 
World War and followed subsequent 
events are not convinced that this would 
be the case. On the contrary, the fact 
that the Second World War has grown 
out of the interim shows that the seed 
of global conflict was present in the 
prevalent social order itself and only 
required certain stimulating influences 
to make the seed germinate. That seed 
has been nurtured in almost every land 
by the educational system as well as 
other environmental forces. Let us ana- 


lyze the political, economic, and social 
implications of our educational system. 

[1] Political implications—One of the 
real contributions of modern education 
has been to make our youths conscious 
of their rights and responsibilities as 
local and national citizens. Education 
has also succeeded in inculcating patriot- 
ism in their breasts toward their own 
countries. In democratic nations, schools 
have also taught certain principles of 
local and national democracy with vary- 
ing degrees of success. 

It is largely owing to the school system 
that modern democracies have come into 
being and continue to function. The 
great pity is that patriotism has been dis- 
torted to mean the hatred of every coun- 
try except one’s own; nationalism, the 
supremacy of one’s own nation over all 
others; and democracy, something to be 
practiced in one’s own race, class, reli- 
gion, or nationality but to be denied all 
others. Innumerable examples of this 
tendency may be found in our text- 
books, songs, plays, films, and speeches. 
They harp ceaselessly on the theme 
“my country, right or wrong,” or “my 
country can do no wrong.” When this 
has been achieved youth are mentally 
conditioned for fratricidal conflicts; it 
only requires a Hitler to make such 
youths into 100 percent totalitarian cru- 
saders. It was an educational system of 
this kind that laid the foundation of 
modern totalitarian aggression. 

Moreover, it was an insistence on the 
preservation of complete national sov- 
ereignty that made it impossible for the 
League of Nations to succeed. But if we 
do not change the emphasis of the teach- 
ing of political principles in our schools, 
how can we overcome such an insistence 
and avoid failure of world organization 
in the future, and therefore avoid future 
wars of mutual extermination? 

[2] Economic implications—The fact 
that most of our chief actors in domestic 
economic strife and international eco- 
nomic rivalry and imperialistic exploita- 
tion of weaker nations are graduates of 
our primary, secondary, and higher in- 
stitutions of learning may be unpalat- 
able, but should make us ponder over 
the kind of economic principles we teach 
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our rising generations. The school has 
properly sought to inculcate the prin- 
ciples of selfreliance, selfsupport, dili- 
gence, and prudence in dealing with the 
problems of making a living; it has en- 
couraged our youths to utilize economic 
resources and scientific inventions; and 
it has equipped them with the knowl- 
edge and skill of organization on a large 
scale, with the result that the standard 
of living in industrialized countries has 
been raised to a level undreamed of in 
past centuries. 

But at what price has this been 
achieved? Has it not been accompanied 
by acute discontent, economic insecur- 
ity, unemployment, class conflict, inter- 
national rivalry, tariff wars, and finally 
world wars? Are humanbeings hap- 
pier than before? If not, has education 
achieved its purpose? 

The popular emphasis on “success” or 
material gain has its place; but it may 
be carried so far as to obliterate higher 
ideals. If for every day an adolescent 
hears the preacher speak of the difficulty 
for a rich man to enter the Kingdom of 
Heaven, he hears five or ten days, from 
other sources, that monetary gain is the 
real measure of success, he is likely to 
foresake ordinary scruples and make a 
dash for riches. Confucius said: “If a 
plant is exposed one day to warmth and 
ten days to cold, it cannot possibly 
thrive.” Maybe, for the same reason 
ideals of making economic pursuits a 
service to mankind rather than a means 
of exploiting one’s fellowmen cannot 
prosper. When democratic nations, filled 
with domestic economic strife, are 
among the worst exploiters of “back- 
ward” nations, they differ in degree 
rather than in kind, from the totalitarian 
nations which mercilessly despoil con- 
quered nations. Can modern education 
wash its hands of all responsibility for 
such a situation? If education does not 
rectify the general trend of economic 
thinking, can there be permanent peace? 
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[3] Social implications—The human 
animal in his primeval state is clannish 
and provincial. If he is not reminded of 
the existence and needs of others, he 
js inclined to remember only himself. 
Often he cannot see his greater good for 
the innumerable little ones. Education 
of the right kind can broaden his vision; 
lengthen his memory; overcome his ig- 
norance and superstition; make him 
more intelligent, capable, and coopera- 
tive. Education of the wrong kind can 
fortify his provincialism and ignorance. 

Education, since it became universal, 
has rendered mankind a great service. 
It has brought men to a point where 
they can see the unity of interest of such 
large groups as_a corporation, a com- 
munity, or a nation; but it has definitely 
failed to overcome certain cherished 
prejudices and discriminations based 
upon race, color, religion, economic, and 
social status, thus leaving mankind 
divided and highly vulnerable. Today, 
the totalitarian dictators are exploiting 
such prejudices and are sending millions 
of innocent men, women, and children 
to their deaths and making the squan- 
dering of hundreds of billions of precious 
resources inevitable. Never has mankind 
paid more dearly for its prejudices. 
Unless education can rectify this situa- 
tion, the prospects of a better world are 
not bright. 


II, EDUCATION AND A NEW WORLD ORDER 


If the cause of the present world 
tragedy can be traced in part to the sins 
of commission and omission of educa- 
tion, then the hopes of a better future 
world order lie partly in the revision of 
the contents of education to meet new 
needs. Education must be directed at 
the inculcation \f ideas and ideals as 
well as practical plans which can correct 
the political, economic, and social ills of 
our times. Our boys and girls must be 
equipped to live successfully in such a 
new world and to discharge satisfac- 
torily their responsibilities as citizens of 
local community, nation, and world. 

With regard to the practical require- 
ments for establishment of a new and 
better world order, two things are essen- 
tial: [a] an adequate plan, and [b] peo- 
ple—world citizens by the millions to 
put that plan into effect and to maintain 
it. If we have active world citizens, they 
can, thru the democratic process, either 
make their own plans or approve and 


Teachers can join together 


in study groups... 


improve plans proposed by others. But 
without such world citizens, no plan 
based on democracy, no matter how per- 
fect on paper, can be implemented. 
Woodrow Wilson failed to organize the 
world because he lacked such popular 
support, and because the people, being 
nation-centric, failed to grasp the neces- 
sity of world organization and to do 
their part. The statesmen of our genera- 
tion must be adequately supported if 
they are not to meet Wilson’s fate. 

All the people are ipso facto citizens 
of the world. Because they are not aware 
of it, they are ineffective; they do not 
claim their rights and discharge their 
duties as world citizens; and the world 
remains in a state of anarchy. Just as 
national citizens are at the same time 
local citizens of their own communities, 
so world citizens are national and local 
citizens. Not until men and women see 
these capacities in their proper perspec- 
tive and have them satisfactorily har- 
monized, can they function effectively 
as citizens, attain their full stature in 
civilized living, and procure the greatest 
amount of security and happiness for 
themselves, their families, and their 
nations. 

To achieve such a realization is pre- 
eminently an educational process. If 
education is to fulfill its function of 
equipping people for successful living, 
it cannot afford to neglect to train our 
youths and our men and women for 
world citizenship. So, from the educa- 
tional point of view, we may say that the 
chief task of creating a better world 
order is to develop world citizens. If 
this is to be done successfully, certain 
moral or ethical elements must be em- 
phasized. 

[1] Interdependence of mankind—To 
be effective, the whole question of world 
responsibility and organization should 
be put on a personal basis. We must 
realize that in a closely-knit world com- 
munity our own security and welfare 
can no longer be safeguarded by order- 
ing only the life of our local community 
or only that of our own nation, no 
matter how rich and populous our na- 
tion may be. We are utterly dependent 
on other nations as well as our own to 
maintain law and order and to uphold 





our principles of freedom, democracy, 
and justice thruout the world. 

What is true of security is also true of 
freedom and prosperity. We have now 
learned that no nation can have freedom 
and prosperity for long if other nations 
do not have them too. So to secure our 
own freedom and prosperity, it becomes 
our business to help other nations secure 
theirs. The realization of the interde- 
pendence of mankind is the first pre- 
requisite of world organization. 

[2] Brotherhood of men—This ideal 
has been taught by religious leaders and 
teachers, East and West, but it has al- 
most completely failed to operate in 
relations among nations because it has 
been conceived purely as a matter of 
altruism; and when vital questions of 
selfish interest are concerned, nations, 
like individuals, are likely to overlook 
altruism. Yet as the Second World War 
waxes to a fateful climax, nations are 
discovering that the brotherhood of men 
is not only a high ideal but a practical 
necessity if men are to remain free. We 
have seen how discrimination, intoler- 
ance, and the exploitation of the un- 
fortunate have acted like boomerangs 
on those who practiced them. We are 
slowly coming to realize that the high- 
way to future peace, freedom, and pros- 
perity for ourselves is to enable others 
also to enjoy them. The Golden Rule, 
the corollary of the brotherhood of men, 
is as necessary among nations as it is 
among the individuals and groups of 
any one nation. Perhaps Hitler will un- 
wittingly make us realize this. 

[3| Reason vs. force—Force is as nec- 
essary in human relations as in the 
physical world; but force must be put 
under the control of law. If we are to 
establish a better world order, teachers 
must inculcate the respect for reason 
and law in the place of respect for brutal 
force, and should advocate establishment 
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of an adequate world police force that 
is properly controlled to prevent viola- 
tion of world laws and world peace. 

[4] World citizenship—I venture to 
define citizenship in a democratic social 
order as that which makes civilized liv- 
ing possible; and it means the same 
thing, tho differing in scope, whether 
it be local, national, or world citizenship. 

In a democracy, while we believe in 
the full sovereignty and freedom of the 
people whose genuine collective will 
alone should rule, the sovereignty and 
freedom of individuals are by no means 
unrestricted.. They are so restricted as 
to require that the sovereignty and free- 
dom enjoyed by an individual do not 
infringe upon those of others or injure 
the common good. We call them sov- 
ereignty and freedom within the law, 
and the law is made by the consent of 
the majority. We consider it the right 
of the people to enjoy the protection 
guaranteed by law and their duty to 
uphold the law. If they do not like the 
law, it is up to them to win the consent 
of the necessary majority to revise it; 
but so long as the law remains unal- 
tered, they must uphold it. 

We can see the consequences of law- 
lessness in our community. If violence 
or robbery were allowed to go unpun- 
ished, the safety of all members of the 
community not yet attacked would be 
endangered. For this reason we support 
our town council, our mayor and ofh- 
cers, our police force, our courts and 
judges, and our prisons. Altho they cost 
us a great deal of trouble and money, we 
still have them, even tho most people 
are law-abiding. Only by so doing—by 
discharging our duties as responsible 
citizens—can civilized living continue 
and our lives and legitimate interests be 
preserved. 

We know how true this is in our local 
community and our country; but when 
we come to the world community, most 
of us fail to grasp its truth and neces- 
sity—we think that the world will re- 
main lawless because it has always been 
so. Maybe for the untutored mind the 
world is too vast to grasp, just as some 
individuals cannot grasp such entities 
as the USA, the Chinese Republic, or 
the USSR—just as ants busying in Cen- 
tral Park in New York City probably 
have no notion of the city’s position in 
the world, or the impending scoop of a 





steam shovel which in a minute would 
obliterate their home. 

Man’s salvation is education. Can our 
schools and teachers make world citizen- 
ship a reality to our youths? Can we 
make them comprehend that the alter- 
natives are: Either they practice world 
citizenship or fight intermittent world 
wars? 


III. SOME PRINCIPLES OF WORLD 
CITIZENSHIP 


If we choose to practice world citizen- 
ship, then it would be desirable to know 
what that will involve: 

[1] A united equalitarian humanity— 
Make up our minds that it is infinitely 
better to meet one another on a basis of 
equality as friends and fellow world 
citizens than sooner or later as deadly 
foes in the battlefield. Let us rise above 
immaterial differences and solve serious 
ones in a civilized way. There are two 
types of differences: [a] Those that are 
harmless or even delightful, that create 
variety and make life fuller and more 
interesting. Let these continue and be 
shared and enjoyed. [b] Differences 
which arise from conflicting vital in- 
terests. We have such differences in our 
family, community, and national life 
and we solve them by negotiation, con- 
ciliation, arbitration, and law. Let us be 
willing to do likewise among the na- 
tions and among world citizens. Let us 
resolve to be worthy members of a 
united common humanity, living under 
one basic world law, asking for no 
privileges for ourselves and denying 
no rights we ourselves enjoy to others. 
Let there be world democracy. 

[2] A new conception of nations— 
Nations like individuals, should be sov- 
ereign and free within the law. They 
must accept limitations on their sover- 
eignty and freedom, imposed with their 
own joint consent in order to make 
civilized living possible. We must de- 
stroy not only the power and the war 
machines of the dictators, but also their 
totalitarian concept that man exists for 
the state and not the state for man. Let 
us firmly establish the principle that we 
organize families, communities, states, 
nations, and the world to serve our real 
needs and highest interests and not vice 
versa. 

Now that we find organizations which 
limit us to the state and nation can no 
longer insure our security and welfare 


in a closely-knit world, we go a step 
further. We take hold of the world and 
organize it as we have done with our 
families, communities, states, and na- 
tions. It was in such a spirit that the 
early states of the United States were 
led to sacrifice a part of their sovereign 
rights in order to create the United 
States; today the people are prouder to 
call themselves Americans rather than 
New Yorkers, Pennsylvanians, or Vir- 
ginians. In a like manner people should 
be proud to become active world citizens 
of a properly organized and truly civil- 
ized world, looking back to today as an 
unenviable era of international brigand- 
age and nationalistic anarchy. 

[3] Individual responsibility for the 
world—The strength of the United 
States rests on the fact that it is not a 
union of the states only, but above all a, 
union of the people of these states. It is 
the individuals whose rights are guar- 
anteed in the Constitution and the Bill 
of Rights; it is they who directly elect 
their representatives in Congress and 
the Chief Executive of the Union. For 
this reason the United States is a great 
living democracy. But suppose the 
United States were a union of the gov- 
ernments of the states only, as the 
League of Nations was a league of the 
governments of the nations and not of 
the people of these nations. Suppose the 
governors of the forty-eight states, once 
every few months, would go themselves 
or send their representatives to Wash- 
ington, D. C., and constitute the gov- 
ernment of the USA, how different this 
country would be! That is why the 
League could not function. 

If we want properly to organize the 
world, we must organize a government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people of the world. This world organi- 
zation must be in the hands of world 
citizens and must carry out their wishes. 
This can be accomplished only if world 
citizens individually claim their rights 
and do their duty. 

[4] Foresight in planning—Our pre 
dicament in the Second World War can, 
in part, be traced to lack of foresight 
of nations and individuals. If we had 
had foresight, we might have avoided 
this gigantic conflict altogether, or if it 
had to take place, we might have been 
better prepared to cope with it. We did 
many things to weaken the internal and 
external unity of the nations whose hope 
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for survival lay in real unity; we prac- 
ticed discrimination toward people 
whose cooperation later we craved to 
save our own skin; we used tariffs and 
other economic weapons to starve one 
another out; and later when the emer- 
gency arrived, we sent food and arma- 
ments in vast quantities without even 
asking for payment; we condoned ag- 
gression when it could have been more 
easily stopped; we helped to arm the 
aggressors so that they could subse- 
quently attack us with greater fury and 
more success. Now we have to pay for 
these errors with the lives of our boys 
and our lifelong savings. That which is 
past cannot be altered; but that which is 
yet to come is still within our power to 
overtake. Let us plan our future with 
foresight. 

[5] A spirit of give and take—If free- 
dom, peace, and justice are worth hav- 
ing, they will cost something. The price 
of victory is blood and treasure; the 
price of a better world order is reason- 
ableness and reciprocity. Freedom for 
ourselves can only continue when we 
respect other people’s freedom; we can 
enjoy prosperity for long only when we 
also help others to become prosperous. 

Take the world economic problem, 
for example. Unless we apply the prin- 
ciples of reciprocity, there can be no 
solution. We shall have a good begin- 
ning if those nations that have achieved 
a higher standard of living will stop 
exploiting other countries and help them 
to develop their own resources and raise 
their own standard and if the countries 
with a lower standard of living will also 
agree not to sabotage the higher stand- 
ard of the other countries but help to 
uphold it. 

Again, take the question of the repre- 
sentation of the nations in the future 
world parliament or congress, if one is 
organized. The more advanced political 
democracies may want to secure a domi- 
nating position and therefore refuse to 
give adequate representation to the 
other nations. It seems to me a com- 
promise might be worked out upon the 
principle of not having nations repre- 
sented strictly in the proportion of their 
populations but of men and women who 
are literate and who have at least exer- 
cised their franchise in local govern- 
ment. At the same time, the more ad- 
vanced countries should help to educate 
the people of the other countries so that 


they will gradually have an increased 
voice in world affairs. 


IV. HOW CAN TEACHERS DEVELOP WORLD 
CITIZENS ? 


Teachers of this generation can make 
or mar the creation of a better world 
order. They have the opportunity and 
the means, and it is up to them to use 
them. 


[1] Teachers can equip themselves with 
the ideals and knowledge of world citizen- 
ship, thru a realistic study of world history 
and current world events and world needs. 
Only when they understand and believe in 
the value and necessity of world citizen- 
ship can they teach it successfully to others. 

[2] Teachers can join together in study 
groups and conferences to exchange views 
on world citizenship and the methods of 
teaching it. 

[3] In teaching pupils the principles and 
practice of local and national citizenship, 
teachers can, without much effort, teach 
them those of world citizenship. Teachers 
can inculcate true, noble patriotism, which 
will place desirable human loyalties toward 
the family, the community, the nation, and 
the whole of mankind in their proper per- 
spective. 

[4] Teachers can select materials suit- 
able for teaching world citizenship, condu- 
cive to the creation of the right attitude. 
To achieve this purpose, our textbooks— 
especially history, social studies, and geog- 
raphy books—should be brought into line 
with truth and the highest ultimate inter- 
ests of all mankind. Could not a worldwide 
editorial committee or board be set up to 
pass on books that will be suitable for use 
in all countries? 

[5] Teachers can help pupils gain an 
insight into the world community of the 
future by encouraging them to participate 
in forums and discussions on world prob- 
lems, exhibitions of the cultural achieve- 
ments of different nations, world citizens 
clubs, and model world parliaments. 

Take for example, the possibility of 
organizing a model world parliament in 
an average highschool. Students may be 
given an opportunity to volunteer, or be 
assigned seats, to represent the different 
countries in the world in some given pro- 
portions according to their literate popula- 
tions and discuss for experiment such ques- 
tions as the adoption of a_ universal 
language in addition to one’s mother 
tongue and the free exchange of commodi- 
ties. Students will have to acquaint them- 
selves with the pertinent facts of the coun- 
tries they represent and by so doing will 
also have the benefit of seeing other na- 


tions’ problems thru the eyes of those 
nations. 

[6] Since no nation alone can organize 
the world, world citizens in one part of 
the world must cooperate with those in 
other parts. Teachers should therefore par- 
ticipate in the worldwide movement to 
promote world citizenship, especially in 
cooperation with the teachers of other 
lands. If an international educational or- 
ganization is formed, it will be highly 
desirable that teachers as well as educa- 
tional authorities, parents, and pupils 
should be adequately represented. World 
citizens and workers for world citizenship 
should participate in local, regional, and 
world conferences to thrash out their com- 
mon problems. 


Vv. CONCLUSION 


The world is in the throes of a great 
convulsion. Before long it will be de- 
cided whether the totalitarian concept 
of a world order or ours will prevail. 
For the moment it seems only men and 
weapons count for much, and the United 
Nations have the preponderance of man- 
power and material to win a complete 
victory, and the will. But the future of 
the world cannot be safeguarded by 
military victories alone. The regenera-* 
tion of the world depends even more 
upon its educational resources than upon 
its material strength, indispensable as 
the latter is. To usher in a lasting better 
world order, the people must first be 
educated for it; and in meeting this 
need our teachers can become the very 
makers of this new world order. 

Even Adolf Hitler, the arch evil 
genius of totalitarian barbarism, has 
proved the great power of education. 
In Mein Kampf he relates how, in his 
teens, he derived his early conception of 
the supremacy of the German race and 
his kindling enthusiasm for its realiza- 
tion from the teachings of Prof. Ludwig 
Poetsch of the Realschule, whose words 
he says actually moved him and his 
fellow-students to tears. If one teacher 
can produce a monster who becomes a 
menace and a curse to the whole civil- 
ized world, why cannot other teachers 
produce true world citizens who will 
serve mankind and make the world a 
happy home for all? May I suggest that 
you accept his challenge and perform 
your tasks with equal or greater enthu- 
siasm and industry and help make the 
world what it ought to be!—An address 
before the Denver Convention, NEA. 
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NEA Wins in 


Around the table at the Senate 
hearing—Senators Smith, Green, 
Brown; and Donald DuShane. 


HATCH ACT AMENDMENT 


HE passacE of the Brown Amend- 

ment to the Hatch Act by both 

houses of Congress is an important 
victory for the National Education As- 
sociation and the teaching profession. 
This amendment repeals an alarming 
restriction of academic freedom and re- 
stores political rights to hundreds of 
thousands of teachers. It makes possible 
a better protection by teachers of chil- 
dren and schools at a time when such 
protection is most needed. 

The Hatch Act, as amended in July 
1940, prohibited any officer or employee 
of any state or local agency who received 
any part of his compensation out of fed- 
eral funds from using his influence to 
affect an election or nomination ox tak- 
ing any active part in a political cam- 
paign. In addition, all such persons were 
made subject to numerous detailed rules 
in regard to political conduct included 
in regulations for civil service employees 
of the federal government. When the 
Hatch Act was passed, leaders in Con- 
gress believed that it did not apply to 
teachers; however, legal opinions and 
rulings by the Civil Service Commis- 
sion brought several hundred thousand 
teachers under the Hatch Act. 

As increasing numbers of teachers 
were included under Hatch Act inter- 
pretations, the NEA took the initiative 
in having the Act amended. At its 
Boston meeting in July 1941 the NEA 
instructed its Legislative Commission to 
seek such amendment to the Hatch Act 
as would safeguard civic rights of teach- 
ers. Because of the heavy duties upon 


the Legislative Commission in connec- 
tion with federal aid, that Commission 
and the Executive Committee of the 
NEA assigned responsibility for Hatch 
Act legislation to the National Commis- 
sion for the Defense of Democracy thru 
Education. The Defense Commission 
spent several months studying the 
Hatch Act and the rules of the Civil 
Service Commission, consulted leaders 
in the Congress and in the states, and 
drafted a bill. On April 20, 1942, Sena- 
tor Prentiss M. Brown of Michigan in- 
troduced S. 2471 and worked effectively 
for its passage. A Senate hearing was 
held on May 5 and—in spite of oppo- 
sition from General Amos A. Fries, 
publisher of the alleged “Friends of the 
Public Schools,” and Elmer E. Rogers, 
an employee of the Supreme Council, 
Scottish Rite Masons, Southern Juris- 
diction — unanimously recommended 
passage of the bill. These same interests 
organized extensive opposition while the 
bill was before the House. 

S. 2471 came up for final considera- 
tion in the Senate on June 22, 1942. 
It was ably explained and advocated by 
Senator Brown and was supported on 
the floor by Senators Walsh of Massa- 
chusetts; McNary of Oregon; and Lucas 
of Illinois. The bill passed the Senate 
unanimously and was sent to the House 
of Representatives on June 23, 1942, 
and referred to the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. This Committee after careful con- 
sideration reported it favorably to the 
House with the recommendation that 
it be passed. On July 21 the bill came 


up for final consideration on the House 
Consent Calendar but on objection was 
held over until September 28, when 
Chairman Sabath [Illinois] of the Rules 
Committee announced a rule permit. 
ting the measure to come before the 
House. 

The bill passed the House on Octo- 
ber 6. The effort to pass the bill in the 
House was ably led by Congressman 
Sam Hobbs of Alabama. Congressman 
Charles Halleck of Indiana gave in- 
valuable assistance. Other Congressmen 
who spoke for the bill were Sabath of 
Illinois; O’Connor of Montana; Mich- 
ener of Michigan; Mundt of South 
Dakota; Short of Missouri; Springer of 
Indiana; Dingell of Michigan; Rankin 
of Mississippi; Dewey of Illinois; and 
Robsion of Kentucky. Opponents of the 
bill on the floor were Congressmen 
Hoffman of Michigan and Sumner 
of Illinois. 

Because of minor House amendments 
to the Senate bill, the measure was sent 
back to the Senate and to Conference 
Committee. This committee has adjusted 
the differences between House and Sen- 
ate and as THE JoURNAL goes to press, 
there is every assurance that the meas- 
ure will soon be in the hands of the 
President, who is expected to sign it. 

Speeches in support of the bill indi- 
cate a growing awareness of the im- 
portance of teachers in our democracy: 

Senator Brown—By the prohibitions con- 
tained in the act the members of one of 
the finest elements in our public life ... 
have had their political activity largely 
proscribed. 

Congressman Halleck—Teachers have 
as one of their main duties the prepara- 
tion of our youth for participation in 
political life. They should therefore be 
encouraged to interest themselves in public 
issues and political affairs and to exercise 
all of the political rights of citizens. 

Congressman Mundt of South Dakota— 
Academic freedom is the keystone of our 
American educational concept. The ad- 
ministrative interpretation which places 
teachers under the Hatch Act jeopardizes 
that academic freedom. 

Congressman Short of Missouri—Edv- 
cation and religion are indispensable to 
ordered society. Both must be free. It 
seems to me that it was very foolish to 
include school teachers of the nation in 
the Hatch Act. 

—Donatp DuSnane, secretary, NEA 
Commission for the Defense of Democ- 
racy thru Education. 
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HERE IS HARDLY any disease that doc- 
tors, until very recently, knew less 
about or laymen thought they knew 
more about than the common cold. 
Despite the great amount of medical 
research undertaken to solve the mys- 
tery of colds, doctors readily admit that 
little headway has been made in con- 
trolling this disease which pays yearly 
visitations to millions of people. On the 
other hand, the average man will read- 
ily recommend his own “sure cure” for 
colds. And these lay remedies are le- 
gion—pink pills, laxatives, gymnasium 
workouts, chest ointments, hot toddies, 
and a variety of patent medicines, to 
mention only a few. Needless to say, 
none of these can properly be called 
cures, despite the number who boast of 
having “nipped a cold in the bud” by 
means of some pet remedy. There are, 
however, a commonsense 
which can profitably be followed. 
The willingness of people to try lay 
cures undoubtedly stems in part from 
the fact that the average person regards 


few rules 


the common cold as nothing but a nui- 
sance that “clears up in a few days.” 
Yet the seriousness of colds cannot be 
overestimated, as evidenced by these 
facts: 

[1] Influenza, pneumonia, and other 
serious illnesses are frequently traced to 
neglected colds. 

|2| More people are afflicted with 
colds than with any other single disease, 
some 400 million colds occurring annu- 
ally. 

[3] Adding up workdays lost, medi- 
cal costs, and money spent on a wide 
variety of “cold cures,” this disease costs 
the American public between two and 
three billion dollars annually. 

Colds, then, are by no means trivial— 
they are one of the most elusive, costly, 
and annoying problems which medical 
science has to combat. 

The cause of colds has been attributed 
to a variety of factors, the most com- 
monly accepted one having to do with 
over-exposure and chilling of the body. 
But scientists now know that exposure 
in itself is not the all-important factor 
in the causation of colds. This element 
may lower one’s resistance and thus set 
up favorable conditions for the develop- 
ment of a cold, but the direct cause is an 


Colds 
Aren't 
rivial 
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active virus which irritates the mucous 
membrane lining of the nose and throat. 
This virus is easily spread by sneezing, 
coughing, kissing, shaking hands, and 
by using common eating and drinking 
utensils. 

The most frequent way in which colds 
pass from person to person is no doubt 
thru droplet infection. When a _ per- 
son who has a cold sneezes or coughs, 
thousands of tiny droplets loaded with 
cold virus and other organisms are 
sprayed into the air. This highly infec- 
tious matter may be breathed in by a 
person when he is within 6 feet or so of 
someone with the disease. If the person 
on “the receiving end” happens to be in 
a rundown condition due to fatigue, 
undernourishment, illness, or other de- 
pleting influences, the chances 
greater that the virus will soon begin its 
assault upon the mucous membranes of 
the upper respiratory tract. This is the 
way a cold is caught, to the best of our 
knowledge today. 

The familiar symptoms of a cold— 
nasal stuffiness, watery discharge, cough- 
ing, and sneezing—appear soon after the 
cold virus has invaded the tissues. The 
nose feels stuffed up because the air pas- 
sages are obstructed and the normal 
drainage openings are swollen shut. 
Sneezing and coughing are attempts to 
get rid of irritating substances in the 
nose, throat, and windpipe. 

In this early stage, a cold is nothing 
more than an annoyance to the person 
who has it, but it is a serious menace to 
others because in this stage it is most 


are 


likely to be transmitted to one’s asso- 
ciates. By exercising a few simple pre- 
cautions a cold “just caught” should 
clear up within a few days. The advice 
most physicians give is usually to go to 
bed, especially if there is any fever, and 
stay there or at least at home, away from 
others, and at rest, until the symptoms 
of the cold have vanished. Often, in the 
earliest stage, a single day of rest in bed 
is sufficient to lick a cold. A light diet, 
with plenty of fluids, may also be recom- 
mended by the physician. Most people 
ignore this advice because they dislike 
“giving in” to a “trivial” cold. 

If a cold persists beyond the third day, 
there is real danger that it may lead to 
serious complications. Lurking along- 
side the cold virus in the tissues of the 
nose and throat, are groups of bacteria 
known as secondary invaders. These 
bacteria cause such diseases as laryn- 
gitis, bronchitis, influenza, mastoiditis, 
tonsillitis, pneumonia, and other respira- 
tory infections. If the cold virus breaks 
down or greatly weakens the resistance 
of the mucous membranes, the way is 
paved for the secondary germ invaders 
to set up their serious and troublesome 
complications. It is therefore important 
to clear up a cold as soon as possible. 

Frequently, the early signs of a cold 
are the same as the early signs of more 
serious communicable diseases, such as 
influenza. Thus, by early indifference, 
a more serious illness may be neglected 
at the very time when it is most conta- 
gious and when skilled medical and 
nursing care will do the most good. 

There is no over-the-counter medicine 
which will cure everybody’s colds—ad- 
vertising claims and testimonials to the 
contrary. Medication—whether in the 
form of tablets, cough medicine, inhal- 
ants, nose drops, or gargles—ordinarily 
only helps to relieve the discomfort. In 
many instances it may be harmful. For 
example, the prolonged use of oily nose 
drops may result in lipoid (oil) pneu- 
monia, especially in children; the use 
of certain inhalants or drops to shrink 
the blood vessels of the nose may cause 
nervousness and sleeplessness, or irritate 
the mucous membranes; some cough 
medicines and cold pills contain drugs 
to which some people may be hyper- 
sensitive. 
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Mary’s Little Cold 


Mary had a little cold, but wouldn’t stay at home; 

And everywhere that Mary went, the cold was sure to roam; 

It wandered into Molly’s eyes and filled them full of tears— 

It jumped from there to Bobby’s nose, and thence to Jimmie’s ears. 

It painted Anna’s throat bright red, and swelled poor Jennie’s head; 
Dora had a fever, and a cough put Jack to bed. 

The moral of this little tale is very quickly said— 

She could have saved a lot of pain with just one day in bed! 


—LUCY THIBAULT. 





Medication for a cold should be pre- 
scribed by a physician, as he is best able 
to tell whether it is likely to do more 
harm than good in a particular case. 
Certain drug combinations, containing 
narcotics and obtainable only on medical 
prescription, seem helpful in some cases. 
But the truth about the great mass of 
socalled cold “cures” is this: They are 
not dependable, and the reason there are 
so many of them is because none is 
widely reliable. 

Just as the socalled cold “cures” are 
legion, so, too, there are numerous meas- 
ures advocated for the prevention of 
colds. Carloads of vitamins have been 
gulped for the purpose of warding off 
colds. In spite of this, trustworthy studies 
seem to indicate that vitamin supple- 
ments to the ordinary diet are not effec- 
tive in the prevention of colds, even if 
a normal vitamin intake and a good diet 
may be of some help generally. Special 
diets are probably of no value in cold 
prevention. 

Outdoor exercise has also been hailed 
as a means of conditioning oneself 
against colds, but studies at Johns Hop- 
kins Medical School showed that this 
had no influence on their frequency. 
Likewise, sleeping on outdoor porches 
seems to have no special value. In fact, 
some evidence seems to prove that peo- 
ple who sleep in extremely cold rooms 
or porches have more colds. 

Nose and throat operations, properly 
performed, clearly decrease susceptibil- 
ity to infections of the nose and throat 
in cases of enlarged adenoids, nasal ob- 
structions, and diseased tonsils. But in- 
discriminate operating may do more 
harm than good. 

The most celebrated of the preventive 
measures is the cold vaccine, or “cold 
shots” as they are popularly known. 


They may be administered orally in 
capsule form or be given by injection. 
The value of vaccines is controversial. 
Some observers report that they are of 
no value, while others maintain that 
vaccines materially reduce the frequency 
of severe colds in some people. 

After all, the best_ preventive measures 
against colds seem to be to avoid con- 
tact with those who have them, and to 
keep yourself in good physical condition 
thru a wise diet, sufficient rest, a yearly 
physical checkup, healthful recreation. 

Encouraging progress is being made 
in the medical treatment of common 
colds and their complications. Certain 
drugs known to the medical profession 
(notably opium derivatives) have been 
tested by competent authorities and 
good results have been obtained in acute 
head colds if given in the early stages. 

Sulfadiazine, one of the newer deriva- 
tives of sulfanilamide, has recently been 
tested in the treatment of colds. During 
an epidemic, this drug was administered 
to a group of underpar children who 
were cold victims in an institution, and 
who were particularly susceptible to 
complicating infections of the nose, 
throat, and lungs. Within 24 to 36 hours 
after the drug was given, signs of im- 
provement were noted among the vic- 
tims. In most cases the temperature fell 
and remained low, the patients ap- 
peared less toxic, and signs of infection 
appeared to subside, without serious 
complications. At the same time, in a 
group of untreated “controls,” the colds 
were on the average more severe and of 
longer duration, while serious and even 
fatal complications followed, including 
pneumonia. During a second epidemic 
of a milder sort, the sulfadiazine treat- 
ment did not seem to have much effect. 
This, the observers believe, was probably 


due to the fact that the second infection 
was caused by a variety of the virus not 
so susceptible to the action of sulfadia. 
zine. 

This evidence indicates that effective 
control of colds and similar conditions 
by the sulfa drug treatment, while stil] 
experimental, is not without definite 
hope of progress in the early future, 

Until one or more of these preventive 
or treatment weapons are perfected, 
there is little to do when a cold strikes, 
beyond drugs which the doctor may 
prescribe, but to apply a few rules: 

[1] Keep away from others as much 
as possible. 

[2] Always wash the hands before 
handling food. 

[3] Don’t take chances with a cold. 
The first day it strikes start treatment. 

[4] Go to bed and rest as much as 
possible. 

[5] Drink plenty of water, broth, or 
citrus fruit juices, and eat lightly of 
simple, wholesome foods. 

[6] Take a laxative if needed. 

[7] Try not to give your cold to 
others. Cover your mouth and nose with 
a handkerchief or disposable tissue when 
you cough and sneeze. 

[8] Keep children with apparent colds 
away from others—they may be coming 
down with a contagious disease. 

[9] Blow your nose gently. Otherwise 
you may force germs into the sinuses or 
middle ear and develop sinusitis or a 
serious ear infection. 

[10] Call a doctor if you have a severe 
cold with body aches, fever, and weak: 
ness. This may be influenza and may 
lead to pneumonia. 

PE 


Dr. Armstrong, born in Bangor, 
Pennsylvania, in 1886, has been a 
leader in the national public health 
field for many years. As director of an 
insurance company’s extensive health 
program for policyholders, his work 
has been conspicuous in the field of 
health education and preventive medi- 
cine. A former president of the Na 
tional Health Council, and of the New 
York City Public Health Association, 
he is now president of the American 
Museum of Safety and a Senior Sur- 
geon in the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice Reserve Corps. He has taught in 
several universities and has been a 
consultant for the Educational Policies 
Commission. 
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OUNG MAN, in one day you have 

done more to disturb the routine of 

this school than any pupil we have 
wer had. I am sorry to have to say it, 
ut I think that where you belong is in 
he reform school. We are not equipped 
» deal with problems of the extreme 

which your case represents. It seems 
most incredible that an entering fresh- 
man, on his very first day, should be 
ported to my office five times for cor- 
ction. Frankly, I am at my wit’s end 
jo know what to do about it. Have you 
any suggestions, Mr. Paxton?” 

The principal, who was known for 
his tolerance and patience, shifted his 

ze from the overgrown, sullen boy 
ind looked at me in desperation. 

“Tony has been assigned to your ad- 
yisory,” he went on. “If he stays with 
us, he will be your special charge for 
the next four years. I am wondering if 
we have the right to subject the other 
boys in your group to such a demoraliz- 
ing influence. I have called you into this 
conference to get your views in the mat- 
ter. We want to be fair to Tony, but it 
is more important to consider the wel- 
fare of the entire school. As his adviser, 
you will do me a great favor by giving 
me your recommendation.” 

I glanced in the direction of the cul- 
prit and encountered a dark scowl. His 
record for the first day was certainly 
extraordinary. The reports which I held 
in my hand showed that he had pulled 
agirl’s hair, had placed a thumbtack in 
somebody’s seat, had thrown an eraser, 
had been insolent to a teacher, and, 
most sensational of all, had locked an- 
other boy in the school vault. What 
might he not think up in days to come? 
Yet I would have considered it cow- 
ardly not even to take a stab at his 
reformation. I, accordingly, asked that 
he be given another chance. 

When the thirty-four members of 
my new advisory, the A’s thru H’s of 
the freshman boys, met the following 
morning to hear the bulletin read and 
to receive instructions about this and 
that, I made an announcement that oc- 
casioned surprise. 

“Until such time as you become well 
enough acquainted to choose your own 
oficers in a regular election, I am ap- 
Pointing Tony Apostali to serve as 
acting president of the advisory. I hold 
him responsible for your organization 
into a group that will bring credit to 


HILTATUR 


the school of which you are now a part.” 

If the others were surprised, Tony 
was nothing less than electrified. It was 
the first time that he had ever been put 
in charge of an important situation, and 
the novelty of the experience revolu- 
tionized his point of view. I suggested 
that he take up first the promotion of 
student card sales, and he tackled the 
problem with characteristic truculence. 

“Listen here, you mugs.” He glowered 
as he spoke. “Rake up four bits for your 
student card by tomorrow or you're 
going to get a swift kick in the pants, 
and I’m the guy that’s going to give 
it to you.” At this startling decree I pre- 
tended to be busy with the roll book. 

The next day I turned seventeen dol- 
lars into the school bank, and the prin- 
cipal broadcast over the loud speaker 
system that, for the first time in years, 
a freshman advisory was the first to go 
100 percent in student dues. I saw to it, 
of course, that Tony, as acting presi- 
dent, was accorded recognition for the 
whirlwind campaign. 

In the weeks that followed Tony 
was so absorbed in his duties and re- 
sponsibilities that he had no time, nor 
did he have the inclination, for getting 
into trouble. I made it clear that I was 
depending upon him to get everything 
started, and he took a fierce pride in 
not letting me down. 

He organized a_ basketball team 
which challenged and met two teams 
made up of sophomores, defeating one, 
playing off a tie with the other. He ar- 
ranged for an advisory picnic in the 
hills and saw to it that everyone at- 
tended. He ferreted out talent, and we 
put on a program of entertainment to 
which the principal was invited. One 
boy played the mouth organ, another 
the accordion; a couple of the boys 
sang; and Tony himself imitated Don- 
ald Duck so realistically that even the 
principal was convulsed. 

“Paxton,” he said to me afterward, 
“you're accomplishing a miracle. Your 
methods are unorthodox, but they work 
like a charm.” 

I kept postponing the matter of the 
advisory election, but I finally felt that, 
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in justice to our democratic form of 
government, I could put it off no longer. 
Tony’s face turned a little white when 
I reminded him that he was my ap- 
pointee and that the boys should now 
be allowed to decide for themselves 
whom they wished to lead them. He 
said nothing, however, and diligently 
set about mastering the rules of parlia- 
mentary procedure governing the nom- 
ination of officers. He was thus enabled, 
when the time came, to take a hand in 
the shaping of his own destiny. 

Facing his audience grimly, he an- 
nounced with stark simplicity, “Mr. 
Paxton says we gotta have an election 
to make it legal like. Nominations are 
now in order for the office of president 
of this here advisory. If you’ve got any 
ideas, speak up. I’m listening.” 

“I nominate Tony Apostali,” chir- 
ruped the boy who played the mouth 
organ. 

“I second it,” came from various parts 
of the room. One boy, an “A” student, 
looked thoughtful as tho he were about 
to speak, but he didn’t get the chance. 

“I accept,” said Tony. “Now who’s 
going to move that the nominations be 
closed? Speak up. I’m listening.” 

Several spoke up; still others sec- 
onded; and there was a regular chorus 
of “ayes.” 

It may not have been quite according 
to Hoyle, but Tony thus became the 
advisory’s overwhelming choice for pres- 
ident. The honor was conferred for one 
term only, but he held it for eight, until 
graduation brought his autocratic power 
to an end. For the first three or four 
terms, elections were held to confirm 
his reign of authority, but when even 
the thoughtful student who got “A’s” 
gave evidence of approving the dictator- 
ship by doing the nominating ahead of 
anyone else, we gradually forgot about 
the ritual, to the general satisfaction of 
everybody, especially Tony. 

No question about it, Tony was a 
dictator. He reveled in being the boss, 
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and he brooked no opposition. A dy- 
namic leader, he made our advisory the 
most famous in the history of the 
school. In every intramural sport we 
captured cups and pennants, and Tony 
himself was the chief point-winner. We 
always raised the greatest amount of 
money for the Thanksgiving basket 
fund, and when the price of turkey 
went sky high, Tony made everybody 
chip in more, so that the poor families 
on our list wouldn’t have to content 
themselves with pot roast. In the jam 
and jelly drives for the Veterans’ hos- 
pital, girls had always been the main 
contributors until Tony set a new 
fashion by scouring his neighborhood 
and bringing in fifty-two jars, then 
ordering the advisory to duplicate his 
feat. And so it went in every field of 
activity, Tony’s restless energy carrying 
us on thru sheer momentum to the per- 
formance of tasks that only Tony him- 
self could see were not impossible. 

On graduation night Tony sat in the 
front row on the stage of the school’s 
large auditorium, looking awkward and 
ill at ease in his rented cap and gown. 
The seating arrangement was alpha- 
betical. A few places in the foreground, 
it is true, were occupied by the class 
valedictorian and the other honor stu- 
dents chosen to speak on the program, 
but Tony’s only reason for being there 


was that his name was Apostali. As I 
watched him squirm ever so slightly, I 
thought of the great change that had 
taken place in the boy since that first 
awful day when I had been called in to 
help decide his fate. It seemed unbeliev- 


able now that he had ever been a candi- 


date for expulsion, and I reflected hap- 
pily that I was indirectly responsible for 
his salvation. Giving him the chance to 
be a leader with worthwhile objectives 
had certainly done the trick. Looking 
at him, I realized that he would always 
be in the front row of my memory. 

With conventional monotony the com- 
mencement exercises ploughed their 
way thru the still June evening. The 
guest speaker admonished the gradu- 
ates to stand firm in their faith, so 
sorely threatened by the spectacle of a 
world at war. The student speakers 
nervously raced thru their lines, clutch- 
ing little wads of paper just in case 
their memories should fail them. The 
instrumental trio decorously played the 
classical selections which symbolize the 
dignity of such occasions. Then the 
principal stepped forward. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began in 
his sonorous voice. “Earlier in this pro- 
gram I reviewed the record of this 
splendid class. But I have saved for the 
last a very pleasant surprise. The board 
of education has authorized the giving 


Social Studies Teachers To Meet in New York 


OCIAL EDUCATION IN WARTIME AND 

AFTER has been announced as the 

theme of the national conference 
for social studies teachers to be held in 
New York City during the Thanksgiv- 
ing holidays, November 26-28. The con- 
ference is being sponsored by the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
a department of the NEA. 

A major responsibility that will con- 
front the thousand or more teachers 
who will come from all parts of the 
nation to participate in the conference 
will be the formulation of an important 
definitive statement on the role of the 
social studies and the social studtes 
teacher in wartime America. A prelimi- 
nary draft of this statement is now being 
prepared by a committee which includes 
Howard E. Wilson, chairman; Roy A. 
Price, president of the National Council; 
and 98 other leaders in the field. After 


November 28, when the final draft of 
the statement is completed by the con- 
ference, copies will be widely circulated. 
Anyone wishing to be placed on the 
mailing list to receive a free copy of 
this document should write in advance 
to the Department secretary at NEA 
headquarters. 

The opening general session of the 
conference, on Thursday evening, will 
be brodcast over the nationwide NBC 
networ < as the “Town Meeting of the 
Air.” 

A large number of small group meet- 
ings on Friday, November 27, will deal 
with various special aspects of the gen- 
eral theme. For example, George Renner 
will. lead a discussion on “The New 
Geography,” Alvin Eurich on “Con- 
sumer Education in Wartime,” Allan 
Nevins on “British Interest in American 
History,” Howard R. Anderson on 





of a new award—a gold medal, appro. Th 
priately inscribed—to that member of 
each graduating class who, by secre UP 
poll of the faculty and of representatiye 
students, is adjudged to have done mog 
valuable service for the school during 

his four years here. I am happy to an. l 
nounce that the first winner of this 
award is Tony Apostali.” 

I found my opportunity to congraty. 
late Tony at the crowded reception jn 
the gymnasium afterward. “Gee, Mr. 
Paxton,” he blurted. “I owe it all to 
you. I’m not so good at expressing my. 
self, but I guess you know how I feel,” 
The vigor of his handclasp spoke vol. 
umes. 

“Nonsense, Tony,” I said by way of 
answer. “You had the stuff in you to 
win that medal. I won’t take any credit 
for giving you a start. It’s all in the day's 
work. But, now that you’ve graduated, 
I’m anxious to know what you're going 
to do with that uncanny genius you 
have for ordering people around and| 7 


forcing them to go over the top in all ¥ 
of your pet projects.” . 

aoe fact 

He lowered his voice to a confiden- | ,.., 


tial tone. “I haven’t told anybody yet, ihe 
Mr. Paxton, but I signed up for the up 
Navy today. From now on, I'll be help: | suct 


ing Uncle Sam lick the stuffing out of | mor 
those dictators. If there’s anything || troi 
hate, it’s a dictator!” |= 
\ torr 
de, 
“Critical Thinking in the Social Stud- 2! 





ies,” George S. Counts on “The Negro! 44 
in Wartime,” and Edgar B. Wesley on wo, 
“Military History.” wot 
Education for the postwar world will tin 
be considered in six sessions scheduled | lem 
for the final day of the conference. | %@ 
Speakers at these sessions will include: 
Clark Eichelberger of the League of | 
Nations Association, Walter Kotschnig | pec 
of Smith College, Eugene Staley of the | rela 


Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, of | 
you 


' the 


4 : , | Wa 
The Thursday evening session will be dis 


held at Town Hall. All other sessions | mj 
will convene in the Hotel Pennsylvania. } wh 
For full information, including an ad- | be 


Clyde Eagleton of the Commission To 
Study the Organization of Peace. 


vance copy of the program, write 0 Mc 
Wilbur F. Murra, executive secretary, | 
National Council for the Social Studies, the 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Wash pe 
ington, D. C. sak 
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1 in HE OLD WOMAN who lived in the 
Mr. shoe had many problems, but she 
| to soon learned what to do. Never- 


my. | theless, the technic employed by the 
sel” | lady of Mother Goose Lane leaves 
much to be desired by visiting teachers, 
psychologists, psychiatrists, attendance 
oficers, counselors, school physicians, 
and nurses. Sound spankings will not 
®| satisfy these workers whose primary 
edit functions are to provide opportunities 
lay’s | for each child in the community to 
ated, | attend school under the most favor- 
ping | able circumstances for maximum in- 
you | dividual development. 
and| 10 achieve pupil personnel objec- 
tives under conditions imposed by war 
is dificult. A multitude of deterrent 
factors have developed which make 
attendance at school and progress in 
yet, } the classroom a struggle for many 
the | pupils. Early in the war program, in 
ielp- | such large industrial areas as Balti- 
it of | more, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, and De- 
ig 1| tit, pupil personnel workers wit- 
_nessed the homes of children being 
torn by economic and emotional strug- 
dle, highschool careers being disrupted 
by the lure of lucrative employment, 
and students confused by uncertainty 
and a lack of confidence in a disturbed 
world. Conditions, observed by these 
workers in the front-line cities, are des- 
will tined to become pupil personnel prob- 
uled | ems of national scope as the grip of 
war is felt in every hamlet in the land. 
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ude: FAMILY LIFE DISRUPTED 

> ol 

a | As the war progresses, we may ex- 
hnig | pect family life to experience strained 


f the | relationships. Total war will affect all 
racy, | Of us as the family circle is broken by 
. To | Young men’s embarking for service on 
' the seven seas, or as fathers seek higher 
tbe | aes in distant cities. It may further 
| ‘disrupt home life as whole families 
» | Migrate to the great industrial areas 
ania} Where adjustment to city ways will 
)ad-} be harsh and difficult to understand. 
e | Moreover, mothers anxious to meet 
tary, | Mounting living costs will desert the 
dies ‘kitchen for the assembly line, while 
rash the memories of bleak depression 
years will prompt many more to for- 
sake the family for the factory. 


sions 


10 The war brings renewed emphasis 
upon scientific subjects . . . . 





Pupil Personnel 


Problems Ahead 


Disruption in the household routine 
will exact its price. Many women lured 
into factory work will be obliged to 
sacrifice their standards of homemak- 
ing. Others will try to manage both 
home and factory work at the expense 
of their own and their families’ health. 
The younger children will eat and 
sleep at irregular times and will roam 
the streets or will be shunted about 
among neighbors, while older chil- 
dren will be required to perform ad- 
ditional household duties and to as- 
sume supervision of the younger ones. 


SCHOOL INTERESTS LAG 


The exigencies of war affect class- 
room standards as children reflect the 
economic and social distress of their 
homes. Lack of sleep, poorly pre- 
pared foods, and the burden of added 
household cares may weaken the pow- 
ers of concentration, cause pupils to 
lose interest in their studies, develop 
habits of indolence and day-dreaming, 
and lead to failure in class work. 

Parents, preoccupied with condi- 
tions at home or at work, will find 
little time to discuss their children’s 
problems with teachers. *They will 
have correspondingly less time for the 
school activities they formerly enjoyed. 
Recently a meeting of the Willson 
Junior Highschool Parent-Teacher 
Association in Cleveland had to be 
postponed because most of its mem- 


bers had found work in the neigh- 
borhood factories and could not attend. 


WAR INDUSTRIES CUT SCHOOL ENROLMENT 


As communities become geared to 
the war production machine, school 
enrolment may be expected to drop. 
The highschools will bear the brunt 
of the loss in pupils. As factories ex- 
pand or new ones spring up, many of 
them in smaller towns, employers turn 
to youth for an additional labor sup- 
ply. Some large manufacturing con- 
cerns have been slow to accept minors, 
but as labor shortages become acute, 
they have been obliged to employ 
youth by adjusting their hours of em- 
ployment to meet state and federal 
requirements governing juvenile labor. 
Many boys drop their courses in the 
technical highschools for work in the 
critical industries. Also, untold num- 
bers of younger pupils have taken jobs 
in stores, small shops, and personal 
service occupations, replacing older 
employees who have entered the serv- 
ice or secured better jobs in industry. 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE BECOMES IRREGULAR 


Attendance officers may expect in- 
creased absence from school as the 
tentacles of total war reach out to the 
lives of children thruout the nation. 
The tension and emotional upheavals 
at home encourage less regularity in 
attendance at school. When _ both 
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parents are employed, the temptation 
is strong in many children to remain 
at home, feigning illness. Moreover, 
children left to themselves to prepare 
breakfast and get off to school, fre- 
quently oversleep and, rather than 
be tardy, remain at home for the rest 
of the day. 

After-school jobs among highschool 
pupils threaten to be a major cause 
of absence from classes. A recent sur- 
vey of Cleveland’s thirteen highschools 
revealed that 35.5 percent of the pupils 
were working after school. Many of 
them were employed as many as six 
hours each day and some were work- 
ing an eight-hour shift in addition to 
a full program at school. 

While a small percent of adoles- 
cents may withstand the strain of 
long hours and managing job and 
school, for the large majority of pupils 
such a program will result in physical 
breakdown or failure at school. These 
pupils rob themselves of the chance 
to do well in classes and they become 
indifferent to any vocational advan- 
tages of the job. They are frequently 
obliged to absent themselves from 
class to catch up on needed sleep and 
are commonly reported sleeping dur- 
ing study periods. Moreover, pupils 
who have not been successful in 
school yield to the temptation of high 
wages by accepting occasional day-by- 
day employment, and those approach- 
ing the minimum working age take 
school time to look for employment. 


COUNSELORS CHALLENGED 


The months ahead may be heralded 
as the school counselors’ golden age. 
As the demands for greater war par- 
ticipation reach the farthermost cross- 
roads of America, highschool pupils 
will be offered many vocational 
choices; whereas, prior to the war 
boom, they were obliged to take such 
work as was at hand, regardless of 
their chosen fields. Such opportunities 
give more purposeful meaning and 
direction to vocational counseling and 
permit pupil personnel workers to 
practice to a larger extent those prin- 
ciples of guidance which, of necessity, 


were set aside during the depression. 


There will be widespread interest 
in scientific subjects. Renewed empha- 
sis upon algebra, geometry, trigonom- 
etry, physics, physical geography, 
chemistry, elements of astronomy, and 
similar scientific subjects will be stim- 
ulated by opportunities in the armed 
forces and war industries. Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps officials re- 
peatedly urge highschool students to 





complete their courses before thinking 
of enlistment or industrial war work. 
Motion pictures have been utilized to 
inform young men of the advantages 
in the service and to show them that 
they may best prepare themselves for 
successful military careers by complet- 
ing their highschool courses. 
Opportunities for girls will not be 
overlooked. Federal Civil Service of- 
ficials urge commercial highschool 
graduates to accept positions at home 
and in Washington. Highschool cur- 
riculums and counseling programs 
must be revised to meet the needs for 
nursing. Demands for girls in retail 
store work may exceed the supply. 
Those less fortunate pupils who 
drop out of school before graduation 
will be quickly absorbed by industry. 
Unskilled jobs will await them—jobs 
which require but a few days of 
training for efficient operation. 


CHILD LABOR LAWS 


Shall child labor laws be abandoned 
until after the war? This question will 
become a vital issue as the adult labor 
supply is exhausted and youth is 
called upon to fill in the ranks. In 
most states, laws governing ages and 
hours of work prohibit employers 
assigning youth to the late evening 
or the “graveyard” shifts, and when 
young people are hired solely for 
daytime work, objections are raised 
by regular employees who are obliged 
to take their turn on the night shifts. 
On the other hand, ambitious youths 
feel discriminated against when de- 
nied the chance to work (for overtime 
pay) more than the maximum num- 
ber of hours permitted by law. 

Moreover, shifting the hours of 
shopping to facilitate transportation 
and accommodate defense workers also 
creates personnel problems. In Ohio, 
for example, girls under eighteen years 
of age are not permitted to work after 
six oclock, and since department stores, 
cafeterias, and other business places in 
many cities now remain open certain 
evenings until nine, girls employed in 
such establishments must stop work 
when they are most needed. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY RISES 


Reports from our larger industrial 
centers warn us of the upward trend 
in adolescent offenses. Social workers, 
school officials and others have esti- 
mated the increase to be nearly 45 per- 
cent. The sudden rise may be due 
partly to shortened school terms, un- 
warranted dismissal of pupils from 
school, and high wages to juveniles. 


FACING THE FUTURE x 


Our obligation to youth demand; 
that we face these pupil personne |%* 
problems realistically. It requires tha | ™ 
teachers and principals, as well ag 
pupil personnel specialists, coordinate | 0 
their efforts in adjusting the educa. | at 
tional environment of youth to the| D 
topsy-turvy conditions of a turbuleng | Buf 
world. We suggest: life 


[t] Promote better health. Consider ind 
individual needs and abilities in speeding 
up or shortening the school program to ard, 
meet war exigencies and devote more | eare 
school time to health and physical educa. notl 
tion. ra 
[2] Keep pupils in school. [a] Give P 
more attention to youth who show symp- ; 
toms of restlessness and dissatisfaction Tau 
with the school program. [b] Persuade and 
employers to exhaust the present labor | Hot 
supply of out-of-school youth before ad. | bec: 
vising pupils to desert their studies, {c} iy 
Encourage after-school jobs, but provide 
adequate supervision to insure a proper 
balance between school work and employ. Als 
ment. [d] Prevail upon employers to co- 
operate with school officials in the pro- 
gram of supervision suggested above. [e] P 
Show highschool pupils the urgent need} Har 
of scientific training for efficient service! Am 
in war industries and the armed forces, Prir 
[3] Sustain morale among children 
and their families. |a| Give sympathetic 
attention to their problems, especially mi- 
gratory families in the neighborhood. Dor 
[b] Make liberal adjustments at school to} $1.7 
meet abnormal living conditions at home| full. 
[c] Do the utmost to keep the family te} 7 
gether; however, as fathers are drafted 
or mothers conscripted for factory work, | 
help place the children with responsible 
relatives on whom they may confidently whi 
depend. [d] Convince mothers that their} T 
greatest contribution to the defense of! Pray 
their country may lie in providing well 1942 
managed, tranquil home life. [¢] Organ , 
ize courses for mothers in food and m|-> 
trition and home nursing. |f] Provide ie 
day nurseries for the small children of | Eng 
mothers who must work. Re: 
[4] Expand recreational facilities. {a} | king 
Help to provide more playgrounds. [b} | and 
Develop hobbies which do not requitt| 
transportation. [c] Expand the extracur 
riculum club program. [d] Encouragt| 
churches and community centers to >| ; 
vamp their leisuretime programs to met) * 
the needs of young workers on afternoot| Alg 
or night shifts. | whe 
[5] Co-ordinate pupil personnel stt¥| face 
ices. Suggest to your superintendent tha!) yi), 
a committee be appointed [a] to elim: Dol 
nate duplication of effort and overlappitt 5 
functions among the pupil pe : 
workers in the school system; [b] to am Mac 
lyze local problems of the immediate ft lang 
ture and to suggest ways of solving them) __ 
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WHEN ONE IS QUITE YOUNG 


Penny and the White Horse by Mar- 
Bianco and Marjory Collison. Mess- 
ner, 1942. $2. Story of a little girl who 
becomes attached to a merry-go-round 
horse in the park, Illustrations in deli- 
ve ate colors. 

the | Dash & Dart by Mary and Conrad 
puff. Viking, 1942. $2. First year in the 
ife of two baby fawns. Four color plates 

ind eight exquisite drawings. 

Nothing At All by Wanda Gag. Cow- 
ad, 1941. $1.50. How a little round- 
ared puppy that used to look “like 
-| nothing at all” becomes “a see-able dog 
after all!” 

Pancho and the Bull with the Crooked 
Tail; written and illustrated by Berta 
ind Elmer Hader. Macmillan, 1942. $2. 
How a small Mexican boy unexpectedly 
became a hero. With gay color pictures. 

Singing Words; poems selected by 


Nnel 
that 


| as 


ilent 


ovide Alice G. Thorn. Scribner, 1941. $1.75. 
wa Also six songs and many pictures. 

10 CO- WHEN ONE IS A LITTLE OLDER 

' Dro- 

He Primrose Day by Carolyn Haywood. 
need | Harcourt, 1942. $2. “It’s a long way to 


America,” sighs seven-year-old Merry 
Primrose Ramsay as she arrives in this 
country to stay until the war is over. 

The Colt from Moon Mountain by 

| Dorothy P. Lathrop. Macmillan, 1941. 
$1.75. Imaginative story with twelve 
.| full-page lithographs. 
Tap-a-tan! By Janette Sebring Low- 
work, |" Harper, 1942. $1.50. A joyous story 
of two children, a gypsy and a little 
white goat. Many pictures. 

The Donkey from Dorking by 
Frances Fullerton Neilson. Dutton, 
, WS | 1942. $1.50. Of a small and clever don- 
rye key who performs in a circus and is be- 
rovide | Tiended by the King and Queen of 
ren of | England. 

The Least One by Ruth Sawyer. Vi- 
ss. (a) king, 1941. $2. About a tiny burro, “soft 
. Dl and gray,” and Paco, small himself, who 
i devotedly loved him. Scene, Mexico. 
ouragt 
to fe | 
omet| The Golden Summer by Leclaire 
ernomt | Alger. Harper, 1942. $2. What happens 

|when orphaned Andrusek and freckle- 
he 1 Fanya came to live in a Slovakian 

..| Village with the good and wise Pan 
= Doktor. ' 
sonte| Smoky Bay by Steingrimur Arason. 
to am», Macmillan, 1942. $2. Activities of an Ice- 
iate fH) landic boy thru the year from the cele- 


STORIES THAT MIGHT BE TRUE 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


Ww 


bration of the first day of summer until 
spring comes again and Nonni’s dream 
of seeing America comes true. 

Houseboat Summer by Elizabeth 
Coatsworth. Macmillan, 1942. $1.75. All 
the joys of a vacation in Maine, as ex- 
perienced by a brother and sister. 

Journey Cake by Isabel McLennan 
McMeekin. Messner, 1942. $2. Pioneer 
tale of six children who journey west- 
ward over the wilderness trail from 
North Carolina to Kentucky with Juba, 
free woman of color. 

The Long White Month by Dean 
Marshall. Dutton, 1942. $2. A little city 
girl has the happy experience of living 
in the country. 


ONCE UPON A TIME 


A Book of Myths by Thomas Bul- 
finch. Macmillan, 1942. $2. A selection 
of the stories with pictures by Helen 
Sewell to illustrate the Greek setting. 

Stories of King Arthur by U. Waldo 
Cutler. Crowell, 1941. $2. Chivalrous 
tales of old with new illustrations in 
color by Elinore Blaisdell. Based upon 
Malory’s text. 

There Was a Horse; folktales from 
many lands; selected by Phyllis R. Fen- 
ner. Knopf, 1941. $2. Sixteen stories for 
those who are interested in horses and 
like tales of magic. Illustrated by H. C. 
Pitz. 
| The Golden Wedge by Maud and 
Delos Lovelace. Crowell, 1942. $2. Tales 
of “the long long before” told by the 
Indians of South America to explain 
the mysteries of earth and sky. 

In Mexico They Say by Patricia Fent 
Ross. Knopf, 1942. $2.50. Fourteen in- 
teresting stories with a concrete Mexi- 
can background and attractive illustra- 
tions by H. C. Pitz. 


OPEN DOORS TO SCIENCE 


Horns and Antlers by Wilfred S. 
Bronson. Harcourt, 1942. $2. About 
North American deer and antelopes, 
with many drawings and four plates in 
color. 

The Animal Book by Dorothy Childs 
Hogner and Nils Hogner. Oxford, 1942. 
$3.50. Habits and appearance of some 


UF 1941-194e 


Selected by the Boys and Girls 
Department, Carnegie Library 
of Pittsburgh, for the Joint Com- 
mittee of the NEA and ALA 


170 North American animals, with over 
a hundred pictures. 

Insects and Their Stories by Harry 
Hoogstraal. Crowell, 1941. $2. With 
photographs and drawings. 

Trees of the Countryside by Margaret 
McKenny. Knopf, 1942. $2. Short de- 
scriptions of twenty-nine representative 
trees. Detailed sketches and lithographs 
in color. 

Twenty Little Fishes by Ida M. Mel- 
len. Messner, 1942. $2. Describes fishes 
that live in ponds, in shallow water at 
the seashore, and in aquariums. Marine 
drawings by Else Bostelmann. 


THE WORLD OF ART 


Let Us Be Merry by Agnes Louise 
Dean. Knopf, 1941. $1.75. Poems inter- 
preting the thoughts and ways of chil- 
dren. 

Pictures To Grow Up With by Kath- 
arine Gibson. Studio Publications, 1942. 
$3. Fascinating collection of paintings 
and drawings, old and new, chosen for 
their interest to children. Group head- 
ings and informal introductions. 

Unfinished Symphony by Madeleine 
B. Goss. Holt, 1941. $2.50. Story of 
Franz Schubert’s life with its back- 
ground of Vienna, its sadness and 
gaiety. 

Away in a Manger; Christmas Verse; 
selected and decorated by Jean Tho- 
burn. Oxford, 1942. $1. A distinctive col- 
lection illustrating the Christmas spirit. 

Stephen Foster and His Little Dog 
Tray by Opal Wheeler. Dutton, 1941. 
$2. Account of the life and the time of 
America’s folk song writer with words 
and music of thirteen songs. 


FAMILIES TO KNOW 


Hill of Little Miracles by Valenti 
Angelo. Viking, 1942. $2. Family life of 
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the Santos who live on Telegraph Hill 
in San Francisco, as seen thru the eyes 
of the boy Ricco. Christenings, wed- 
dings, and other festivities enliven the 
story. 

The Moffats by Eleanor Estes. Har- 
court, 1941. $2. Amusing pranks of four 
children who live with “Catherine-the- 
cat” in a small yellow house on New 
Dollar Street. Followed by The Middle 
Moffat. 1942. 

The Melforts Go to Sea by Geraldine 
Pederson-Krag. Holiday House, 1941. 
$2. A Victorian family and their six 
months’ voyage on a sailing packet from 
Australia to England. 

They Loved to Laugh by Kathryn 
Worth. Doubleday, 1942. $2. What hap- 
pens to a’solemn girl of sixteen when 
she becomes one of a family of five jolly 
boys. 

Open Water by Hildreth Tyler Wris- 
ton. Doubleday, 1942. $2. An exciting 
summer on the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain. 

INTERESTING PEOPLE 


Poor Richard by James Daugherty. 
Viking, 1941. $2.50. Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s part in the upbuilding of America, 
especially his career as a statesman. 

Radium Treasure and the Curies by 
Irmengarde Eberle. Crowell, 1942. $2. 
Of the noted scientists, Pierre and Marie 
Curie; with an account of their dis- 
covery of radium, its properties and uses. 

Goethals and the Panama Canal by 
Howard Fast. Messner, 1942. $2.50. The 
training and work of a man “who 
quietly performed the greatest feat of 
engineering the world had known up to 
his time.” 

Stefansson, Prophet of the North by 
Earl Parker Hanson. Harper, 1941. 
$2.50. Experiences of one of our fore- 
most Polar explorers in the land of the 
Eskimo. 

Dancing Star by Gladys Malvern. 
Messner, 1942. $2.50. Inspiring story-life 
of Pavlova, Russian ballerina of world- 
wide fame. 


OUT OF THE PAST 


The Falcon of Eric the Red by Cath- 
erine Cate Coblentz. Longmans, 1942. 
$2.25. Jon becomes the proud owner of 
a white falcon destined for a king, and 
the two sail forth from Greenland to 
meet new adventures in Vineland the 
Good. 

Adam of the Road by Elizabeth Janet 


Gray. Viking, 1942. $2. The adventures 
of an eleven-year-old boy as he traverses 
the highways of thirteenth-century Eng- 
land. 

None But the Brave by Rosamond 
Van der Zee Marshall. Houghton, 1942. 
$2. Two loyal Netherlanders aid the 
secret “Company of Beggars” during 
the siege of Leyden in 1574. 

My Dear Patsy by Ann Weil. Bobbs, 
1941. $2. Story of Jefferson’s daughter 
and her life in France during the years 
when he served as ambassador. 

Lake of Gold by John Buchan. 
Houghton, 1941. $2. The “magic” of a 
friendly priest and an Indian guide 
arouses an American boy’s interest in 
the history of Canada. 


AMERICAN YESTERDAYS 


The Matchlock Gun by Walter D. 
Edmonds. Dodd, 1941. $2. A Spanish 
gun brought from Holland to America 
saves a pioneer mother and her son 
from marauding Indians. 

Down Ryton Water by Eva Roe Gag- 
gin. Viking, 1941. $2. A splendid story 
of the brave folk who settled New 
Plymouth. 

Indian Captive by Lois Lenski. 
Stokes, 1941. $2. Story of Mary Jemison, 
a twelve-year-old girl, who is captured 
by Seneca Indians, adopted into the 
tribe and wins the name “Little- 
Woman-of-Great-Courage.” 

Catch a Falling Star by Gertrude Rob- 
inson. Dutton, 1942. $2. Romance of a 
young girl of the 1690’s whose experi- 
ences with the Indians helped her to be 
courageous in all things. 

Traveler's Candle by Florence Maule 
Updegraff. Harcourt, 1942. $2. A ref- 
ugee English boy finds a home with a 
Quaker family in the Providence Plan- 
tation. Time of King Philip’s War. 
Theme, liberty of thought for all. 


NEIGHBORS TO THE SOUTH 


The Water-carrier’s Secrets by Maria 
Christina Chambers. Oxford, 1942. $2. 
Story of a young Mexican written as a 
“small contribution and very large wish 
for a better understanding of Mexico.” 

The Story of the Other America by 
Richard C. Gill and Helen Hoke. 
Houghton, 1941. $2. Pictured history of 
South America. 

Against All Odds by Marion Lansing. 
Doubleday, 1942. $2. Tales of adventure 
from the days of conquistadores and ex- 












plorers who contributed to the openi 
up of South America to the airmen ¢ 
the twentieth century and other mo 
ern pioneers. 

Tupak of the Incas by Philip Meay 
Scribner, 1942. $2. An Inca boy of nobk 
lineage rises from black despair to: 
place of honor in the state. 

The Village That Learned to Rea, 
by Elizabeth Kent Tarshis. Houghton 
1941. $2. Pedro is a little Mexican by 
whose ambition to be a bullfighter 3 
most stands in the way of his learning 
to read. 


THEY DEFEND AMERICA 

War Wings by David C. Cooke. M. 
Bride, 1941. $2.75. Pictures and descrip 
tions of the various types of militan 
planes which are being utilized jy 
World War II. 

Sentries of the Sea by John J. Fh No 
herty. Lippincott, 1942. $2. Story of th} ice 
United States Light Service; of mast Z 
builders and lighthouse keepers; ¢ 
heroic deeds in time of stress. Photo 
graphs and drawings. “1 

Defending America by Creighton “ 
Peet. Harper, 1941. $1.50. About tk “ 
Army and the Navy, the men and th\™ ‘ 
machines; with many illustrations. - 

Parachutes by Herbert S. Zim. Har wis 
court, 1942. $2.50. History, uses in wae’? 
and peace, the Caterpillar Club, pan)? 
troop training. pe 

Submarines by Herbert S. Zim. Ha >| | 
court, 1942. $3. All about their develop 2 
ment and construction; with chapters a 
about life on a submarine, rescues, an}. 


non, | 
escapes. 
von ¢ 


BACKGROUND TO FREEDOM son. 


The Star Spangled Banner by Ing the 
and Edgar Parin d’Aulaire. Doubleday. th 
1942. $2. Inspirational pictured version aryS 

The Birth of a Nation's Song by K.L)"" 
Bakeless. Stokes, 1942. $1.50. Telling Com: 
how and by whom it was written,  |“¥) 

The Torch of Liberty by Fredent Gwvil 
Arnold Kummer. Winston, rogt. | m 
Man’s struggle for freedom from th Stu 
time of the early Greeks to the presttt|""Y § 
world conflict. br v 

The Patriotic Anthology; introduct! Corp 
by Carl Van Doren. Doubleday, 19 .. 


? 
me os Hi 
All books listed herein may be had postpaid ja color 
Consumers’ Book Cooperative, Inc., 27 Coettt of th 
Slip, New York City; also other book jobbers, ls 
hook stores, and individual publishers. Price® has ¢ 
subject to change. sand 
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VICTORY CORPS INSIGNIA 
Flo} UPPER row, left to right: Land Service 
£0) Division, General Membership, Sea Serv- 
of the ice Division; CENTER ROW: Production 
1 Service Division, Community Service 
ast Division; BottOM: Air Service Division 
$3 of 
) 
HE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
h and the U. S. Office of Education 
tor : : 
5 ‘he are working toward the coordina- 
It ‘ ’ ‘ 
dm of all war efforts in the schools 
t 


thru the regular school authorities to 
wi woid the confusion of having diverse 
ga SOUPS making calls upon the schools 
independently. An instrument for bring- 
ing about this coordination is the High- 
school Victory Corps. 
velp| Plans for the Highschool Victory 
ome Corps were worked out by the National 
{Policy Committee of the Office of Educa- 
tion, which was set up on recommenda- 
tion of the Office’s Wartime Commis- 
son. Secretary Willard E. Givens of 
Ingt the NEA and Secretary Paul E. Elicker 
ledyx| the National Association of Second- 
sion} School Principals (an NEA De- 
K.Ljmrtment) are members of this Policy 
‘lling| Committee which represents the War, 
“| Navy, and Commerce Departments, 
(Gvilian Aviation, and the Wartime 
Commission. 


ederi 
1 
n th 
resett|*Y Schools are eager to do their part 
for victory. The purposes of the Victory 
ducel| Corps are to organize this eagerness into 
19 tflective action, to channel it into areas 
of increasingly critical need. 
Highschool students of all races, 
d ins|colors, or creeds may become members 
+ f the Highschool Victory Corps. Much 
er #\has already been accomplished in thou- 


ands of highschools to mobilize stu- 
— 





Students in the nation’s 28,000 second- 


dents for war-related preparation and 
service. The Victory Corps creates a 
nationwide frame of organization into 
which schools may, if they desire, fit 
their local student war organization. 

Whether curriculum or extracurricu- 
lum, the objectives of the highschools’ 
wartime program which the Victory 
Corps will foster and promote are: 

[1] Guidance into critical services 
and occupations: To keep youth in- 
formed concerning manpower needs of 
the nation in its armed forces and civil- 
ian pursuits and how to prepare for 
entrance into these services; to en- 
courage all pupils to choose wisely some 
phase of the national war effort to which 
they can give of themselves immediately. 

[2] Wartime citizenship: To 
strengthen and redirect required studies 
in the school curriculum which are basic 
to citizenship training for American 
life; to insure better understanding of 
the war, its meaning, progress, and prob- 
lems. 

[3] Physical fitness: To strengthen 
and redirect the health and physical 
training programs so as to make the 
greatest possible number of highschool 
pupils physically fit. 

|4| Military drill: To provide volun- 
tary and properly conducted military 
drill, for prospective members of the 
armed forces. 

|5| Competence in science and math- 
ematics: To increase the number of stu- 
dents studying science and mathematics 
courses basic to the war effort and to 
improve the quality of their scholarship. 

|6| Preflight training in aeronautics: 
To provide special courses and activities 
for the preliminary training of prospec- 
tive aviation cadets and ground crew 
maintenance men. 

|7| Preinduction training for critical 
occupations: To insure an adequate sup- 
ply of young people who have prelimi- 
nary training for critical wartime occu- 
pations in the air, land, or naval forces, 
and in productive civilian life; to assist 
in meeting immediate manpower short- 
ages within communities thru parttime 
work-and-school programs. 

[8] Community services: To prepare 
selected young people for work in essen- 
tial service occupations of civilian life, 


The Highschool Victory Corps 


including business, home-making, and 
the professions; to prepare youth to 
render immediate volunteer service in 
civilian defense, care of children, home 
nursing, and other service activities re- 
quiring initial training. 

All students enrolled in a secondary 
school who meet the following simple 
requirements may be enrolled as general 
members of the Victory Corps. 

[1] The student should be participat- 
ing in a school physical fitness program 
appropriate to his abilities and needs in 
the light of his probable contribution to 
the war effort. 

[2] The student should be studying 
or have studied school courses appro- 
priate to his age, grade, ability, and 
probable immediate and future useful- 
ness to the nation’s war effort, within 
the limits of school facilities. 

[3] The student should be currently 
participating in at least one important 
continuing or recurring wartime activity 
or service, such as: Airraid warden, fire- 
watcher, or other civilian defense activ- 
ity; USO volunteer activities; Red 
Cross services; scale model airplane 
building; participation in health serv- 
ices, as malaria control; farm aid, or 
other parttime employment to meet 
manpower shortages; school-home-com- 
munity services, such as salvage cam- 
paigns, care of small children of work- 
ing mothers, gardening, book collection. 

Students who have been accepted for 
general membership in the Victory 
Corps may (during their last year or 
two of schooling) be organized into 
special service divisions of the Victory 
Corps: Air Service, Land Service, Sea 
Service, Production Service, Community 
Service. It must be clearly explained to 
the students that qualifications for mem- 
bership in these divisions are in no sense 
official requirements for admission to 
the Army, Navy, or Air services. 

Information regarding application for 
general membership, qualifications for 
the five divisions, administrative con- 
siderations, and the like will be found 
in Pamphlet Number One, Victory 
Corps Series, which may be secured 
from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C., price 15¢; discount 
of 25 percent on orders of 100 or more. 
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My RIGHTS and My DUTIES 


It is my duty as an American to prove myself worthy of the freedoms guaranteed by 
the BILL OF RIGHTS. For every one of my privileges I have a corresponding duty. 
Some of these rights and duties are paired together and listed here. 


Because I have the RIGHT to— 

EXPRESS MY 
OPINION orally or in writing in criticism or in praise 
of public officers and on public issues, to listen and 
to read, to assemble peaceably with others, and to 
discuss openly such questions as are worthy of seri- 
ous attention 


Because I have the ricuHt to— 

vote for whom 
I choose in the election of those who will hold of- 
fice in our representative form of government 


Because I have the ricHT to— 
WORSHIP 
cording to the dictates of my own conscience 


ac- 


Because I have the rnicgHtT to— 

PETITION MY 
GOVERNMENT for redress from wrongs, to state a 
grievance, or ask relief from oppression 


Because I have the ricGHt to— 

OWN PROPERTY 
which cannot be taken from me except by due 
process of law, to hold my home inviolate from 
unlawful search and myself from illegal seizure, 
and to establish my own integrity 


Because I have the rnicGHT to— 

BE TRIED by a 
jury of my fellow citizens if I am legally charged 
with a crime, to be assured that I cannot be pun- 
ished more than once for the same offense, to re- 
fuse to testify against myself, to be free under 
bond except for a capital offense 


Because I have the riGHT to— 

FOLLOW WITH- 
OUT INTERFERENCE the lawful occupations of 
peacetime, to own and bear arms legally, to serve 
in military organizations voluntarily 


Because I have the ricHt to— 

EXERCISE MY 
RIGHTS as a citizen under the Constitution of the 
United States and the laws of the state and of the 
community in which I live; to engage in what- 
ever occupation I may lawfully follow; to be free 
to travel, to educate myself, and to strive for my 
own occupational competence and happiness 


—it is my DUTY fo—sTUDY PROBLEMS AND 50. 
CIAL IssuEs carefully and to listen and read with 
discrimination before expressing an opinion, to tol. 
erate the views of others as being as worthy of 
consideration as my own, to make my criticism 
constructive, to withhold judgment until the eyj. 
dence is reviewed, and to refrain from loose talk. 
ing which may injure another or jeopardize my 
countrymen, 


—it is my DUTY tO—USE MY RIGHT TO VOTE g; 
seailtenutly as possible, and to respect and sup. 
port public officers in the honest performance of 
their duty. 


—it is my DUTY fO— ACCORD THIS SAME PRIVI- 
LEGE TO OTHERS and to respect the sacredness of 
religious faith. 


—it is my DUTY tO— AsK NO MORE FOR MYSELF 
than I would give to all others with similar prob- 
lems, and to remember that personal interest musi 
be subordinate to the public good. 


—it is my DUTY tO—RESPECT THE PROPERTY 
AND PERSONAL RIGHTS of others; to refrain from 
trespass; and to avoid slander, knowing that a per- 
son’s good name is his legal right. 


—it is my DUTY to—REMEMBER af all times thai 
a person accused is deemed to be innocent unti 
proved guilty, to abstain from passing my own 
judgment until the court has made its decision, and 
to assist the courts by serving as a witness or asé 
juryman when called upon to do so. 


— it is my DUTY to—sERVE MY COUNTRY wel 
at all times, to cherish and protect it from its ene- 
mies within or without, and serve under arms when 
called in an emergency, sacrificing my life and prop- 
erty if need be that this nation might live. 


—it is my DUTY toO— PRESERVE, PROTECT, AND 
DEFEND the Constitution of the United States, hi 
obey its laws, to make myself personally competem, 
to conduct myself at all times as an honorable cit- 
izen of a great nation under whose flag mankinl 
has reached its highest state of freedom. 


ARRANGED BY THE INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC SCHOOLS, DFE WITT S. MORGAN, SUPE RINTENDEN 
eee at 
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Education for 


PATRIOTISM 


Love oF country is deeper than knowledge of coun- 
try. It is rooted in the heart. It comes because the emotions 
have been stirred by music and poetry, by aspiration and 
achievement, by great hopes and noble deeds, by the sym- 
bols and shrines and documents of our national being. 


Published in connection with the NEA-sponsored New 
Voter Preparation-Recognition Movement, The American 
Citizens Handbook has become an indispensable tool. 
This attractive, highly-illustrated, 415-page volume con- 
tains material which should be in home and school as 
the common background of every American citizen. 


The Chief of Chaplains of the War Department in a 
circular letter to all Army chaplains puts The American 
Citizens Handbook at the top of the list: 


“This title should be on every chaplain’s Must list. From 
cover to cover, it contains just the type of source mate- 
rial from which to build effective programs and addresses 
for patriotic observances. There are patriotic selections 
dealing with the love of country, life and aspiration, and 
national songs, ranging in content from the oath of the 
American Boy Scout to Longfellow’s “The Ship of State’ 
and from Joaquin Miller’s ‘Columbus’ to “God Bless 
America.’ Brief biographical sketches are given of more 
than seventy American heroes. Valuable material is in- 
cluded about the flag: the pledge to the flag, saluting 
the flag, and quotations from ten famous statesmen, 
writers, and poets. Here, too, are found “The Declara- 
tion of Independence,’ “The Constitution of the United 
States,, Washington’s ‘Farewell Address, Lincoln’s ‘Get- 
tysburg Address,’ and other vital and valuable material.” 


One retired teacher has bought and distributed over 100 
copies. They have gone to teachers and preachers, to 
young people in highschool and college and in the Army 
and Navy. As you plan now FoR CHRISTMAS, why not 
include several copies of this attractive volume? You will 
want a copy for your own use. The American Citizens 
Handbook should be in the personal library of every 
citizen. 





H. Armstrong Roberts 


Liberty Bell, a national shrine in 
Independence Hall, Philadelphia 


DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT CAN 
RISE NO HIGHER THAN THE INTEL- 
LIGENCE, CONSCIENCE, AND PUR- 
POSE OF THE INDIVIDUAL CITIZEN 


~z NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


Please send me prepaid . copies of The AMERICAN 
CITIZENS HANDBOOK for which I enclose $..0.0.0.0.000.ccc000 1 


Name 


Street 


Post Office State 

Price $1 per copy. Carriage charges will be prepaid on cash orders, but or- 
ders not accompanied by cash will be billed with carriage charges included. 
Quantity discounts: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 
331.4%. CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDERS FOR $1, 
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Dur Conventions To Avoid Weekend Travel 


y¥vTo conrorm with the announced policy 
of the Office of Defense Transportation 
which seeks to reduce civilian travel over 
weekends, schedules for the conventions 
of both the National Education Association 
and the American Association of School 
Administrators have been changed. These 
actions were taken at meetings of the Ex- 
ecutive Committees of both groups at 
Chicago, September 19. 

The previously announced dates of the 
convention of the American Association of 
School Administrators at St. Louis have 
been changed and the new schedule pro- 
vides for opening Friday morning, Feb- 


ruary 26, 1943, and closing Tuesday 
evening, March 2. Those who have made 
hotel reservations at St. Louis under the 
previously announced schedule will receive 
letters from the hotels covering the changes 
of the dates of occupancy. 

The meeting of the National Education 
Association will be held at Indianapolis, 
opening on Friday morning, June 25, 1943, 
and closing Tuesday evening, June 29. 
Hotel reservations for the Indianapolis con- 
vention may not be made until the Hous- 
ing Bureau is organized and the list of 
hotels and their rates is available. Such list 
will appear in the December Journat. 





A Good Plan 


xv Tue Department of Elementary School 
Principals is helping to win the war by 
allowing principals to purchase a $50 Life 
Membership for $37.50, with which a $50 
war bond is bought in the name of the De- 


partment. 


lowa Adopts Triple Honor Roll 


vy Acnes SAMUELSON, executive secretary 
of the Iowa State Teachers Association, re- 
ports the establishment of a new triple 
honor roll to include local schools, cities, 
and counties which report 100 percent 
membership in the local, state, and na- 
tional associations. This list will be pub- 
lished in Midland Schools, the official organ 





of the Iowa State Teachers Association, 
and the Triple Honor Roll Certificate will 
be sent by the state association promptly 
upon receipt of the 100 percent reports. 


South Carolina Highschool 
Certificate 


yy Presipent Flora reports that provision 
has been made in South Carolina for a 
special qualifying examination for a state 
highschool certificate, which is the equiva- 
lent of a state highschool diploma. Eligi- 
bility is restricted to applicants who are 
eighteen years and six months of age, or 
older, not regularly enrolled in highschool. 
The examination consists of modern ob- 
jective tests in English, social studies, nat- 
ural science, and mathematics. 


New Life Members Received Since 
Last Published 


Cotoravo—C. Glen Hass, Margaret 
Walters Hass, Newell Burl Walters, 

Connecticut—Mary M. Clark, David 
H. Costello, Anna E. M. Dwyer. 

FLoripa—C. Marguerite Morse, 

Missourr—Samuel Prock. 

New Mexico—Mary Clare Barnett. 

NortuH Carottna—Mrs. C. Parker Poole. 

Nortu Dakxota—Alem L. Hagen, Min. 
ard McCrea. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Alvin Krakovitz, Foster 
G. Ulrich. 

Texas—Rufus F. Walker. 

Virotnta—Katy V. Anthony. 

Wasuincton—Roland Bruce Lewis, 


Colds Aren’t Trivial 


se THe articLte in this issue entitled 
“Colds Aren’t Trivial” was prepared in 
cooperation with the American Associa. 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, at whose suggestion, it has 
been made available as Personal Growth 
Leaflet 106. This leaflet is available at 1¢ 
per copy in any quantity of 25 or more, 
cash with order. 


Professional Relations Institutes 


sv HavE BEEN sponsorep by the NEA Di- 
vision of Field Service in cooperation with 
teacher-education institutions since 1938. 
More than two hundred institutes have 
been held in three-fourths of the states— 
sixty-five of them in 1942. 


For Christmas Planning 


yx Catt the attention of parents to chil 
dren’s books of 1941-42. [See pages 251- 
52.] Permission is hereby given to reprint 
this list in local papers. 





CLASSROOM TEACHERS SELECT HILDA MAEHLING 


Hilda Maehling, classroom teacher from Terre Haute, Ind 
ana, selected as executive secretary of the NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers at the Denver convention, is shown 
here on her first day in office going over plans for the Depart 
ment’s work with Harold H. Blanchard of South Bend, prew 
dent for 1942-43. Both are veterans in professional organiz- 
tion, with distinguished careers in local, state, and national 
fields. 

Miss Maehling attended the public schools of Indiana and 
Indiana State Teachers College and has done graduate work 
at Teachers Coliege, Columbia University. Her teaching 
reer has been at Terre Haute, where she left the position d 
Dean of Girls and Director of personnel work at McLem 
‘Junior Highschool. She has served as president of both local 
and state classroom teachers associations, and of the Indians 
State Teachers Association. She is a Life Member of the NEA 
and has been a member of many NEA committees. The De 
partment of Classroom Teachers is to be commended for this 
wise choice in the selection of its executive secretary. 
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Book Week poster for 1942. For 
information address Book Week 


Headquarters, 62 West 45th 


Street, New York City. 


“4mong Us” Begins Third Year 


yy Witn THE October 1942 issue, the news- 
letter Among Us begins its third year of 
publication as a function of the NEA Com- 
mittee on International Relations in co- 
operation with the NEA Research Divi- 
sion. 

As during the past school year, five issues 
will again be distributed free, during 
1942-43, to city and county school sys- 
tems, state departments of education, pub- 
lic and educational libraries, presidents of 
colleges and universities, and officers of 
state and national associations. A limited 
supply will be available for mailing as 
single copies to others with special interest 
in cultural relations with Latin America. 

The purpose of Among Us is to help 
teachers and students to keep pace with 
Panamerican and to 
find information and instructional aids in 
Latin American studies. 


educational events 


NEA Organized To Represent the 
Profession in Washington during Wartime 


yyMany acencis in the federal govern- 
ment conduct educational programs or 
activities which have a bearing upon 
education. It is of vital importance that 
the teaching profession keep abreast of 
such activities and be organized to give 
educational help and advice to these agen- 
cies. 

The wartime situation has greatly in- 
creased the number and significance to the 
teaching profession of such contacts. In 
order to deal adequately with this situa- 
tion, the NEA headquarters staff has been 
carefully organized for the purpose. Indi- 
vidual staff assignments have been made to 
cover the following agencies of the federal 
government: 

Department of State 

Division of Cultural Relations 
Department of the Treasury 

Sales of War Stamps and Bonds 

Secret Service (Counterfeiting Money) 

War Department 

Education Section, Special Services Branch 

Postinduction Training Section 

Preinduction Training Section 

Enlisted Reserve in Universities and Colleges 
Navy Department 

General Education Program 

V1, Vs, V7 

Colleges 


Programs in Universities and 
Department of Justice 

Immigration and Naturalization Service 
Department of Agriculture 

Extension Service 

Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Department of Commerce 

Civil Aeronautics Authority 
Department of Labor 

Children’s Bureau 

Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Federal Security Agency 

U. S. Office of Education 

Public Health Service 

Social Security Board 

Planning Committee for the Agency 


Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services 
Health and Welfare 
Nutrition 
Child Care 
Recreation 
War Manpower Commission 
National Youth Administration 
U. S. Employment Service 
National Committee on Apprenticeship 
Training 
Federal Works Agency 
Work Projects Administration, Community 
Service Division 
Emergency Public Works 
Postwar Public Works Building Program 
Federal Communications Commission 
Radio 
Bureau of the Budget 
National Resources Planning Board 
Office of Civilian Defense 
Civilian Mobilization 
Civilian Protection 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs 
Division of Science and Education 
Office of Defense Transportation 
Office of Price Administration 
Consumer Division 
Rationing 
Office of War Information 
Bureau of Special Information 
National War Labor Board 
Selective Service System 
War Production Board 
Priorities 
Conservation 
Interdepartmental Committee on Postwar 
Planning 
American Red Cross 
Junior Red Cross 
Pan American Union 
Division of Intellectual Cooperation 
U. S. Senate 
All committees in which educational problems 
are considered 
U. S. House of Representatives 
All committees in which educational problems 
are considered 


| Cont. on page 258 | 





FROM THE CHILDREN’S MEDAL BOOKS OF THE YEAR 
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The illustration at the 
left is from MAKE WAY 
FOR DUCKLINGS by 
Robert McCloskey (Vi- 
king, 1941, $2), the 
latest Caldecott medal 
book. This medal is 
awarded each year for 
the best picture book 
for young children. At 
the right is an illustra- 
tion drawn by Paul 
Lantz for THE MATCH- 
LocK GUN by Walter 
D. Edmonds (Dodd, 
1942, $2). This book is 
the latest Newbery 
Medal winner—judged 
the year’s most distin- 
guished contribution to 
children’s literature. 
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“Schools At War” Parade and Ceremony 


A SUGGESTION FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 





The schools of the nation’s capital 
staged a parade on September 25 in con- 
nection with official ceremonies launch- 
ing the national campaign for the Schools 
at War program in the schools of the 
nation. This program is sponsored by the 
U. S. Treasury Department with the co- 
operation of the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Following the parade exercises were 
held on the steps of the U. S. Treasury 
Building at which addresses were made 
by U.S. Commissioner of Education John 
W. Studebaker, Secretary of the Treasury 
Henry Morgenthau, Mrs. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, and others. 

The parade dealt with the many activi- 
ties of the schools in connection with the 
war. There were units on school bands, 
boy and girl cadets, war savings, salvage, 
victory farm workers, gymnasium classes, 
nutrition, firstaid, aviation, education, 
social science, mathematics and others. 

The success of this occasion suggested 
that other school systems might wish to 
stage somewhat similar parades and cere- 
monies to feature the contribution of the 
schools to the war program during 
American Education Week, including the 
Highschool Victory Corps which will 
then be well underway. The daily topic 
for Monday, November 9 of American 
Fducation Week is “Serving Wartime 
Needs.” It is, therefore, highly appro- 
priate that such an event mark the first 
school day of American Education Week. 
The idea of the parade and the com- 
munity ceremony can do much to help 
build up publicity regarding American 
Education Week. 

A letter has been sent to all superin- 
tendents of schools suggesting the possi- 
bility of this kind of school and com- 


munity enterprise as an opening feature 
of American Education Week. The letter 
was signed jointly by Homer W. Ander- 
son on leave from the superintendency of 
the St. Louis, Missouri, public schools, 
to head up the education section of the 
War Savings Staff of the U. S. Treasury 
Department; Willard E. Givens, execu 
tive secretary of the NEA; and Commis- 
sioner Studebaker. 


Free and Inexpensive Teaching 


Aids 


yy Is the title of a 184-page paper-covered 
volume recently issued by the Kentucky 
State Department of Education, Frank- 
fort, Kentucky. It lists 2g00 items under 
47 general themes. Price 50¢ for out-of- 
state schools. 





Write to Soldiers 


yy ONE ARMY CAMP reports five times as 
many outgoing as incoming letters, Re. 
gent data showed that men in servic 
abroad are also sending home five times 
more V-Mail than they receive. V-Mail js 
microfilmed at points of embarkation and 
rushed off by the first available plane over. 
seas. At their destination the letters are re. 
printed from the negative and placed jp 
small envelopes for delivery to the ad. 
dressee. Use the regular mail at home, the 
V-Mail abroad. Write the men in the 
service. Have your pupils do so, as the 
following note suggests. 


The Boys Will Appreciate This 


yy Pupms of the Milo Highschool, Milo, 
Maine, have inaugurated a letter service, 
thru which students may send letters to 
boys in the Army and Navy, who are 
graduates of the highschool. The student 
committee formed to make arrangements 
has been called the “Friendly Thought 
Committee.” 

Letters sent to the boys contain at least 
one personal letter; news from students, 
teachers, townspeople; and clippings from 
the daily newspaper. The list of soldiers 
and sailors to whom letters are sent has 
gradually increased to 150 names. The 
school colors, black and white, are now 
incorporated into the patriotic motto, 
“From Black and White to Red, White, 
and Blue.”—From a letter sent by Anne 
Treworgy, teacher at Milo Highschool. 


Thank You 


yy Ir 1s really a pleasure to send dues. .., 
I find the magazine most helpful in our 
community work. Thank you!—Many 
Mims, extension sociologist, Louisiana 
State University. |Cont. on page 260] 





OPPORTUNITIES IN THE ARMY AIR FORCES 


The photograph at the right 
is one of a series of 26 
which have been issued in a 
large broadside by the U. S. 
Office of Education and the 
U.S. Army Air Forces. This 
broadside, measuring 28x48 
inches, not only illustrates 
26 job opportunities in the 
Army Air Forces but gives 
requirements, location of 
training schools, necessary 
preliminary training, pay, 
and future prospects. It is 
available for 10¢ from the 
Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C. 
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(OMPLETEU ENROLMENTS 


HE FOLLOWING COUNTIES, cities, and in- 
dividual schools have reported 100 per- 
gat membership from September 4 thru 
xptember 25 and have continuously en- 
wlled in their national professional organi- 
ution for the number of years indicated: 


TWENTY-FOUR YEARS 
Quio—Kenton, Entire System 


TWENTY-ONE YEARS 


Groxcta—Atlanta, Clark Howell 
ispana—Terre Haute, McLean Jr. High 
Ogio—Oberlin, Entire System 
PrxnsYLVANIA—Biglerville, Entire System 


TWENTY YEARS 


Caornano—Cripple Creek-Victor, Entire System 
Maaytanp—Galena, Galena High 


NINETEEN YEARS 


Coxwecticut—Darien, Baker 

jursois—Naperville, Entire System 
kavsas—Cherryvale, Entire System 
VassacuusetTts—Brookline, Lawrence Elem.; Mel- 
rose, Roosevelt 

New Jexrsty—Fair Haven, Entire System 
New York—Oneida, Washington Ave 
Omo—Fairview Public Schools, Entire 
Warren, Elm Road, Roosevelt 

Sorn Carnotina—Laurens, Ford High 


System; 


EIGHTEEN YEARS 


Couoravo—Fort Lupton, Entire System 
Massacu Usetts—Plymouth, Cornish 


New Jersey——-Fair Haven, Knollwood; Montclair, 
Grove St 
Outo—Bellewue, Ellis, Jr. High, McKim, Pike; 


Middletown, Entire System 


PINNSYLVANIA—Berks County, Boyertown Bor 

wgh, Caernarvon Twp., Cumru Twp., District 
Twp., Douglass Twp., Heidelberg Twp., Jeffer 
on Twp., Kutztown Borough, Maidencreek Twp., 
Oley Twp., Perry Twp., Spring Twp., Topton 
Borough, Upper Bern Twp., Wyomissing Bor- 
ough, Wyomissing Hills Borough 


Texas—Texarkana, Grim, Highland Park, Whitaker 
Wromtinc—Leramic, Nellie [es 


SEVENTEEN YEARS 


luunotis—HW’ood River, Entire System 
Omio—Lancaster, South; Warren, 
Willard 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Frances E. 


" Haverford Twp., Oakmont 
Umt—Provo, Entire System 

VIRGIN LA- Ocean View, Ocean View 
Washincron—Centralia, Entire System 


SIXTEEN YEARS 


Mixwesota—Rochester, Entire System 
New Jexsey—Plainfield, Evergreen 


, Daxota—Fargo, Emerson H. Smith 
Bellevue, Entire System 
FIFTEEN YEARS 


Citoxano—Canon City, Roosevelt Jr. High 

Manytann—Westernport, Hammond St. 
Dakota—Pierre, Entire System 
Texarkana, Akin 


FOURTEEN YEARS 


Cittvorn 1a—Soledad, Soledad Union Grammar 
tA—Atianta, Moreland 
MsisstrrPi—Yascoo City, Entire System 
m Daxota—Fargo, Jefferson Platoon 
leveland, Buhrer; East Palestine, 
; St. Paris, Christianburg-]ackson 
PENNSYLVANIA—Berks County, West Reading Bor- 


Entire 


VeaMontT—Bellows Falls , Wells 


THIRTEEN YEARS 


IxptAN A—Dunkirk, Entire System; 


A Indianapolis, 
rity Dye; Terre Haute, Warren 





Fourth-grade pupils of the Highland School, Boulder, Colorado, study and re- 
enact the frontier history of their region, with parents and children participat- 
ing. This school has a 21-year record for 100 percent membership in the NEA. 


lowa—Council Bluffs, Abraham Lincoln High 

Micnican—Lansing, Walter French Jr. High 

Nortn Daxota—Carrington, Entire System; Fargo, 
Agassiz 

Outo—Middletown, McKinley Jr. High 


TWELVE YEARS 


Grorcta—Macon, Charles H 

Min NESOTA— Minneapolis, 

New York—lVhite Plains, Reynolds 

Onito—Ashtabula, Bunker Hill 

Pennsy_Lvania—Berks County, 
Twp 


Bruce 
Northrup 


Bern Twp., Center 


ELEVEN YEARS 
Ittrno1s—Peoria, Greeley 
TEN YEARS 


Inptana—Indianapolis, Washington Irving 


Massacuvusetts—Gloucester, Babson; Malden, Bel- 
mont; Waltham, Phineas Lawrence, Samuel D. 
Warren; Wellesley Hills, Fiske, L. Allen Kings- 
bury 


New Yorxk—Wellsville, Martin St. 
Oxn1to—Delphos, Franklin; Warren, Tod Ave. 


NINE YEARS 


Cotorapo—Canon City, Wilson Jr 
Ittinois—Sterling, Lincoln School 
Inp1ana—Bloomington, Fairview; 
Public School #60; Terre Haute, 
Massacu usetts—W ellesiey, Hunnewell 
Micuican—Holland, Jr. High; Marshall, 
System 
Misstsstpp1—McComb, Entire System 
Nepraska—Kearney, Kearney Jr. High 
New Yorxk—Hudson Falls, Entire System; Sche- 
nectady, Riverside 
On10o—Middle Point, 
McKinley 
PenNSYLVANIA—Berks County, Amity Twp., Bally 
Borough, Bethel Twp., Birdsboro Borough, Exeter 
Twp., Greenwich Twp., Longswamp Twp., Lower 
Alsace Twp., Marion Twp., Mount Penn Borough, 
Ontelaunee Twp., Pike Twp., Richmond Twp.. 
Robeson Twp., Shillington Borough, South Heidel 
herg Twp., Tulpehocken Twp., Union Twp., West 
Leesport Borough, West Reading Borough; Dw 
Bois, Entire System 
Souts Daxota—Lennox, Lennox Sr. High 


High 

Dist. #11 
Indianapolis, 
Deming 


Entire 


Entire System; Warren 


EIGHT YEARS 


AvapaMa—Brewton, W. S. Neal 
Grorcia—Cochran, Entire System; Macon, Joseph 
Clisby 


ILLt1no1s—Palestine, Entire System 

Inp1ana—W olcottville, Entire System 

Kansas—Blue Rapids, Entire System; Junction City, 
Departmental 

MassacuvuseTts—Arlington, Locke; Plymouth, Mano- 
met 

NesraskaA—Kearney, Entire System 

New Mexico—Jal, Entire System 

Onio—Bluffton, Entire System 

Orecon—M itlwaukie, Wichita 

PENNsYLVANIA—Berks County, Alsace Twp., Bech- 
telsville Borough, Earl Twp., Fleetwood Borough, 
Hamburg Borough, Lower Heidelberg Twp., 
Mohnton Borough, Penn Twp., Robesonia Bor- 
ough, Sinking Spring Borough, Tilden Twp., 
Washington Twp., Wernersville Borough, Wom- 
elsdorf Borough 

Wisconstn—Sheboygan, Jefferson 


SEVEN YEARS 


AvasamMa—Hope Huil, Pintlana Jr. High; Mont- 
gomery, Cottage Hill, Sidney Lanier High 

Catirornia—Miranda, South Fork Union High 

GrorGia—Atlanta, J. Allen Couch 

ILtinois—Jerseyville, Jerseyville 

Inptana—Vincennes, Clark, Clark Jr. 
Thomas Cons. 

Kentucky—Burdine, Burdine; Hopkinsville, Vir- 
ginia St.; Kenton County, Entire System; Mc- 
Creary County, Entire System; McRoberts, Mc- 
Roberts Jr. High 

Massacuvusetts—Orange, Cheney St. 

Micuican—Holland, Entire System 

New HampsHire—Center Sandwich, Kuimby 

New Jersey—Perth Amboy, Middlesex Co. Voca- 
tional 

New Mexico—Portales, Sr. High 


High, St. 


New York—Mattituck, High School Dist. #9; 
Wantagh, Entire System 

Ounw—LeRoy, Westfield; Lowellville, Entire Sys- 
tem: The Plains, Entire System; Wayne, Mont- 


gomery Twp. Public 
PENNSYLVANIA——Berks 


Entire System 
W vominc—Laramie, 


County, 
Lincoln 


SIX YEARS 


AtanaMa—Geraldine, Entire System; Montgomery 
County, Entire System 

CoL_orapo—Cortez, Entire System 

Grorcia—Atlanta, Luckie St. 

InptaNa—Terre Haute, Thompson 

Kansas—Kansas City, Roesland Dist. #92 

Kentucky—Nelson County, Entire System; Stearns, 
Entire System 

New Mexico—Portales, Entire System 
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On1t0—Chatfield, Chatfield Cons.; 
System; Warren, First St. 

PENNSYLVANIA—Verona, Entire System 

South CaroLtina—Columbia, Logan, Fannie C. Me- 
Cants, A. C. Moore, Schneider 


Mantua, Entire 


FIVE YEARS 


ALaBaMa—Shelby County, Entire System 

ArKansas—Greenbrier, Centerville Public Schools; 
North Little Rock, Blue Hill 

Connecticut—East Lyme, Entire System 

GeEorGia—Augusta, James L. Fieming 

InpiaNa—Scircleville, Scircleville 

Kansas—Russell, Entire System 

Kentucky—Fort Thomas, Entire System; Harlan, 
Central Elem., Harlan Sr. High; Jenkins, Dun- 
ham High, Jenkins High 

Massacuusetts—Malden, Charles A. Daniels 

MississiPpP1—Fernwood, Entire System 

New Jersty—Trenton, Franklin 

New York—Snyder, Amherst #18 

Nortn Daxota—Fargo, Clara Barton 

Oun1o—Beach City, Entire System; Defiance, 
tire System; Spencerville, Entire System 

South CaroL_1na—Columbia, Taylor, Watkins 

TeNNESSEE—Knoxville, Belle Morris; Summer- 
town, Summertown Sr. High 

Wisconsin—Clintonville, Entire System 


En- 


FOUR YEARS 


ALABAMA—Tarrant, Jefferson Co. High; Valley 
Head, Valley Head High; West Bilocton, West 
Blocton High 

Connecticut—Greenwich, North Miamus 

Georcia—Atlanta, Goldsmith 

Itt1no1is—Robinson, Entire System 

InpIiana—South Bend, Stuckey; Southport, South- 
port High 

lowa—Algona, Entire System; Newton, Lincoln 

Kansas—Junction City, Franklin, Washington; 


Stafford City, Entire System; Wakeeney, City 
Grade 
Kentucky—Harlan, Entire System; Jenkins, En- 


tire System 
Micuican—Holland, Office of The Board of Edu- 
cation, Supervisors 
Missourt—Shelbina, Shelbina Sr. High 
New Jerstey—Haddonfield, J. Fithian Tatem 
New Yorx—Millbrook, ntire System; Valley 
Stream, Public School #24; Wellsville, Brooklyn 
Ou10—Attica, Attica Rural Schools; Caledonia, 
Entire System; Convoy, Entire System 
OrEcon—AsStoria, Svensen 
Ruove Istanp—Cranston, Cottage St. 
South Caro_ina—Bowman, Bowman 
Texas—Amarillo, San — ° 
Vircinta—Alexandria, Mount Vernon High 
West Vircinia—Decota, Decota 


THREE YEARS 
thon: 


AraBaMa—Centerville, Six Mile Dist. #27; West 

Blocton, Grey Hill, River Bend, West Blocton 
Avaska—Kodiak Island, Larsen Bay Terr. 
Connecticut—Stamford, Rice 
Detaware—Hartly, Hartly 





GrorGcia—Atlanta, Home Park; Macon, Whittle 

Ittinois—Auburn, Auburn Grade Dist. 37164; 
Chicago, Hartigan; Harrisburg, Dorrisville Grade; 
Stockland, Stockland Comm. Cons.; Westchester, 
Westchester Public 

Kansas—Colby, Entire System; Horton, Entire Sys- 
tem; Junction City, Entire System 

Kentucky—Hazard, Broadway, High 

Loutstana—Houma, Houma Elem. 

MASSACH USETTS—Holbrook, Franklin; Middleboro, 
School St.; Newton Highlands, Hyde; Salem, 
Sheridan; Waltham, Thomas Hill; West Spring- 
field, Park Ave. 

Minnesota—Rochester, Rochester Jr. High 

New York—Rockville Centre, Morris 

Oxn1to—Bryan, Entire System; Hartville, Lake Twp.; 
Piqua, Washington 

OKLaHoMa—Oklahoma City, Lafayette 


Virctnia—South Norfolk, Entire System 
West  Vircinita—Clarksburg, Summit Park jr 
High; Ghent, Ghent; Salem, Hattie Harden; 


Shirley, Shirley 
Wisconsin—Kimberly, Entire System 


TWO YEARS 


ALABAMA—Anniston, Wilmer Ave. 
Carirornia—Cool, Cave Valley 
Cotoravo—Fort Lupton, 
Jackson Co. Sr. High 
DeLtawarE—Selbyville, Williamsville #30 
GrorGia—Albany, Flint Ave., McIntosh St.; Atlanta 


Independence; Walden 


Kirkwood, Opportunity; Brookfield, Brookfield 
Cons. Jr. High 

Itttnots—Bethany, Bethany Twp. High; River 
Grove, Rhodes; Rockford, R. K. Welsh; West 
mont, Entire System 

Inptana—Benton County, Entire System; Brook, 
Foresman; Columbus, Van Buren Twp. Sr. High 
Kokomo, McKinley, Palmer; New Castle, West 
wood; Terre Haute, Greenwood, Lange 

Iowa—Newton, Entire System 

Kansas—Alexander, Entire System; Fowler, En 


tire System; Lamont, Entire System 

Kentucky—Ft. Mitchell, Beechwood; Frankfort 
Bellepoint; Fulton County, Entire System; Haz 
ard, Entire System; Jessamine County, Entire 
System; Lancaster, Entire System; Middlesboro 
Junction; Owenton, Entire System; Whitley City, 
3lue Heron 

Lovistana—St. Landry County, Entire System 

Massacuusetts—New Bedford, Sassaquin Sana 
torium 

New Mexico—Las Vegas, Douglas; Portales, East 
Grade 

New York—Hampton Bays, Hampton Bays High; 


Skaneatles, Skaneatles Sr. High 
Nortn Daxota—West Fargo, West Fargo Cons 
Oxn10o—Ashtabula, Chestnut Ave.; Warren, Mar- 
ket St. 


PENNSYLVANIA—DuBois, Sandy Twp. 

Sovutn Carotina—Columbia, Hand Jr. High, Ward 
law Jr. High; Hopkins, Hopkins 

Vircinta—Arlington, Barcrott; Sussex County 
Entire System; Waynesboro, Entire System 

W asHINGTON—Quincy, Quincy Cons 

West Vircinta—Sistersville, Main St. 

Wyrominc—Evanston, Brown 


CURRENT YEAR 


AtanaMA—Ashland, Gibsonville Jr. High; Auta 
County, Entire System; Bibb County, Entire i 
tem; DeKalb County, Entire System; Enterp ys 
Entire System; Gordo, Entire System; Gel 
ville, Entire System; Macon County, Entire ried 
tem; Monroe County, Entire System 7 

CaLirorNnia—Santa Barbara, McKinley 

Cotoravo—Dolores, Entire System 

DELAWARE—Frankford, Roxana #31 

FLortpa—Lake = Lake Placid Sr. High 

GrorGcia—Ocilla, Entire System; San ; 
Hammond 49 Spring 


Ipano—-Elk River, Entire System; Weston ; 
High » Rural 
ILtino1is—Alton, Roosevelt Jr. High; Chicago, Ray. 


enswood; Wellington, Wellington High Dist, , 

InpIANA—Clinton, Fairview; Coesse, Coesse " 
Kokomo, Riley; Pimento, Blackhawk 
Plainville, Plainville High; Vermillion 
Entire System 

Kansas—Montezuma, Montezuma Cons.; Osborn, 
Entire System; Ramona, Ramona Rural High: 
Scott City, Entire System; Winfield, *Entire Sy. 
tem / 

Kentucky—Albany, Clinton Co. Sr. High; Carte, 
County, Entire System; Coral Ridge, uburndak 
Dist. #47; Feds Creek, Feds Creek Cons. 5 


County 


System; Marion, Entire 
County, Entire System; Raceland, Entire Sys 
tem; Sebree, Er " 


Sou thgate, South 
gate Public 


Maine—South Portland, Edward C. Reynolds 

Marytanp—Galena, Galena Elem.; Rock Ha'l, Rock 
Hall Elem 

MassacH usetts—Medford Washington; 
Wilbraham, North Wilbraham 

Micuican—Tustin, Burdell Twp. Agri. 

MisstsstppP1—Flora, Entire System 

New Jersey—/rvington, Union Ave. #11 

New Mexico—Capitan, Capitan Municipal; Mi» 
bres, Mimbres 

Oxnto—Bolivar 


System; Montgomer, 


tire System; 


N orth 


Bolivar Village; Diamond, Palmyr; 


Twp.; Garrettsville, Nelson; Ravenna, Ravenn; 
Twp.; Windham, Entire System 
Oxtanoma—Ada, Entire System; Clinton, Entir 
System 
Orecon—Keasey, Camp McGregor 


PENNSYLVANtA—DuBois, Sandy High: Var 
port, Borough Twp. Public 
Soutn Carorina—Bethune 
University High; Pr 
Tennesser—Dunlap 
Grove 
Texas—Queen City; Springdale 
Vermont—Norwich, New Boston; Springfield, Ces} 


tral 
Wasnuincton—Clallam Bay, Cla'lam Bay Com 
Dist. #320; Coupeville, Coupeville; Port Angela 
Dry Creek Dist. #319 
West Vircinta—Charleston, McGwigan 
Wisconstn—Madison, Lincoln; Marinette, Co. Sup 
Office, Marinette Co. Normal; Wisconsin Rapid 
Wood Co. Normal 
W yvominc—Evenston, 


Twp 


Bethune; Columbic 
Town Creek Dist. 2; 
Union; Humboldt, Porter 


Rens 


East Grade 





PRESIDENT FLORA HONORED 





This photograph was taken at a dinner recently sponsored by the Columbia, 
South Carolina, Chamber of Commerce, to honor Superintendent A. C. Flora 
as President of the National Education Association. 


ODT School Bus Head 


yy C. D. Hutcuins, formerly of the Ohio 
State Department of Education, has been 
appointed Chief of the School Bus Section 
of the ODT’s Division of Local Transport. 
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Fretwell to Scouts 


sy Evpert K. Fretwe t, professor of edu- 
cation, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, has been elected Chief Scout Ex- 
ecutive by the Boy Scouts of America. 


Educational Attainment in Cities 


yy Amonc the 14 cities of more than 500 
000 population, Los Angeles was highes 
in average number of school years com 
pleted among persons 25 years of age am 
over, but Washington, D. C., led all of tk 
cities by a considerable margin in the pe 
centage that had completed four years ¢ 
college, according to the 1940 Census. 


Watch All Copyrights 


yy Tue September Journat carried a not 
entitled “Watch the Copyright” with rele 
ence to music. From a book publishia 
house comes the comment that they we 
glad to see this note but that copyrights? 
other fields also need emphasis. “I wou! 
not be at all surprised,” the letter reads, ¥ 
find more infringements of copyrights ¢ 
test materials than any other kind of? 
structional materials. Only recently we® 
ceived a batch of mimeographed copies# 
one of our tests, used in a rather importé 
school.” [ Cont. on page A-I% 
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6 Beautiful Victor Albums of Authentic Latin American Songs with 


Spanish Lyrics, Phonetic Pronunciation, and English Translations! 


Transport your students to the colorful 
lands below our border... 
the rich educational experience of hear- 


. give them 


ing actual Latin American songs sung 
by native artists. 


Six new Victor Albums provide the 
vehicle for studying Spanish American 
culture first hand. Words are sung in 
Spanish, and each album is supplied with 
four booklets containing complete Span- 
ish lyrics, a phonetic pronunciation of 
them and English translations. 


The catchy music, once heard, will help 
your students to sing along with the rec- 
ords in acceptable Spanish—and what’s 
more, have a knowledge of what the 
Spanish means. 

Order these fascinating Victor Albums 
from your Victor Record Dealer, or write 
to Educational Department (NE-11), 
RCA Manufacturing Company, Inc., 
Camden, New Jersey. 


* KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS * 








RCA VICTOR 





MEXICANA—8 delightful Mexican songs 
on 4 records. Victor Album S-40 . . $3.50* 
SOUTH AMERICAN FIEST A—6 delight- 
ful songs from Colombia, Paraguay, Uru- 
guay, Venezuela, Ecuador. P-135 . $2.00* 


SPANISH THROUGH MUSIC—5 songs 
selected because of their popularity on 
NBC's radio program “* Down Mexico 
Way.” Victor Album P-123 ... . $2.50* 


FIESTA IN CUBA— Rhythmic Songs— 


6 selections. Victor Album P-129 . $2.00* 


FIESTA IN ARGENTINA—Popular Ar- 
gentina songs. Victor Album P-130. $2.00* 


FIESTA IN CHILE, BOLIVIA, AND 
PERU —Outstanding selections from each 
country. 6in all. Victor Album P-132.$2.00* 


Listen to ‘‘Pan American Holiday’’-NBC 
Network, Saturdays, 1-1:30 P.M. (EWT) 


*Suggested List Price exclusive of excise tax 


AUDIO VISUAL SERVICE e EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 


RCA MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC., CAMDEN, N. J. 
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INCREASE STUDENT CAPACITY 
The PEABODY Way! 


It’s usually possible to in- 
crease the student capacity of 
most school rooms by using 
a more practical arrangement 
of present seating, supple- 
mented by a few movable 


steel desks or by using fold- 
ing chairs with tables. Per- 
haps your school rooms need 
such an inexpensive revision 
to increase their flexibility 
and student capacity. 





Movable Steel Desk 
No. 260 


The Peabody representative will gladly 
cooperate in helping you solve your 
war time seating problems. He can se- 
cure proper repairs for old seating, 
help in reconditioning and refinishing 
desks, advise you on advantages rear- 
rangements can bring and help you get 
the few extra new seats you must have. 
Write us today for the Peabody repre- 


Gor better health instruction... 
. . . HEALTH IN SCHOOLS 


The Twentieth Yearbook of the American Association of School 
Administrators. 544 p. $2.00. 


This book serves as a guidebook for school nurses and doctors, 
a textbook on communicable diseases and their control, a first. 
aid manual, an interpretation of health laws and regulations, g 
statement of the philosophy of health education, and a handbook 
on the organization and administration of the school health 
program. 


. . . HEALTH EDUCATION 


The Report of the Joint Committee on Health Problems in Edu. 
cation of the National Education Association and the American 
Vedical Association. 368 p. $1.50. 


This book prepared for teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools and institutions for teacher education contains material 
on trends in health problems, what the school can do, facts 
teachers should know relating to child growth and development 
and the protection and improvement of child health, and teacher 
preparation for health education. 


Discounts on quantities of the same title: 2-9 copies, 
10% ; 10-99 copies, 25% 
Carriage charges prepaid on cash orders ONLY, 


; 100 or more copies, 33 ‘4%. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 





No. 70 Box 6 





[| Cont. from page 260] 
Keep Up With Congress 


vy Have you reap the articles in this issue, 
“NEA Wins Hatch Act Amendment” and 
“U. S. Senators Speak Out for Federal 
Aid”? The NEA campaign on the Hatch 
Act Amendment was successful because 
large numbers of teachers and teaching 
groups thruout the country wrote their 
Congressmen regarding the great blow to 
freedom of teaching which the Hatch Act 
had imposed. 

The same type of action by teachers 
everywhere is needed to assure passage of 
S.1313 in the present session of Congress. 
Have you done your part to help get this 
bill enacted into law? On pages 235-36 
you will find that a number of Senators 
have spoken out vigorously in behalf of 
immediate passage of this bill. These men 
should be encouraged. If you do not know 
where your Congressman or Senator stands 
on this issue, find out. Let him know your 
wishes. Do it now! 


Good Trade 


yz In Tulsa, Oklahoma, two principals 
traded jobs to save gas and tires. The ex- 
change was made at the principals’ request 
since each had his home in the neighbor- 
hood of his newly assigned school. 
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sentative’s name and address. 


PEABODY SEATING CO. 


No. Manchester, Ind. 








In School Daze 


Still sits the schoolhouse by the road, 
But not the modern teacher; 

The sumach’s been replaced with spuds, 
For war’s a hungry creature. 


Within, the teacher's brows are seen 
Deep-scarred by cares official, 
Blankets, books, and sugar cards, 
And bulletins judicial. 


The teachers, in the “draft” all day, 
Pine for their once-glass transoms, 
And for an hour of quietude, 

They'd give a dozen ransoms. 


The airraid siren shricks and screams, 
Desks go into reversal, 

The books on top, the kids beneath, 
Thruout the dress rehearsal; 


Then, with the all-clear signal, teacher 
Starts the resurrection, 

Up come the youngsters, dirt and all, 
For mother’s sad _ reflection. 


Since mother’s uniformed, and dad 
Is warden, junior plays 
Gangbusters on the streets at night, 
And learns crime often pays. 


So teacher’s called upon for games, 
And evening indoor sports, 

While dad and mother both are off 
Making war reports. 


The Three-R fundamentals still 
Must be the stock in trade, 


of the United States 
1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





While teacher's thinking splints and burns, 
And mastering firstaid. 


Your students cannot read or spell. 
Your salaries must be faded. 

Is your school keeping fresh supplies, 
In case our homes are raided? 


Still memory to your teaching staff, 

Is ever, ever taunting, 

Of those great education scales 

In which we're weighed and wanting. 


He lives to learn, who teaches school 
How few who pay his wages, 
Lament the reason why the teacher 
Prematurely ages. 
—Bruce A. Fivporay, 
Visual Education Section, 


Los Angeles Public Schools, 


Try It on Your Class 


vy “I pLecp you leagent to the flag of th 
United States of America one nation 
dividual for which it stand.” This ts om 
of the better versions of the Pledge of Ab 
legiance as written by seventh- and eighth 
grade pupils in an experiment conduct 
by Wilbur W. Raisner, a San Francis 
teacher. Of 344 papers turned in, less tha 
a dozen were correct in wording and speh 
ing. The word “allegiance” was of spedid 
difficulty, appearing in such forms as: # 
leggenst, a legion, [Cont. on page A-12) 
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The WAR and The SCHOOL 


(An Analogy) 


THE FOUR MAJOR PROBLEMS OF WAR: 


. To mobilize, train and educate an army, navy 
and air force, that the United States may win. 





Every projector important 
in war effort FILMOSOUND UTILITY 


| Vital to the war effortisthe Thousands of these sturdy, high- 
| gigantic task of keeping quality machines are now in ac- 
| the people intelligently in- tive service with the armed forces 
formed. You can help by or in use in industrial and educa- 
using your motion picture tional centers engaged in the war 
projector to show the hun-_ effort. Priorities may prevent 
dreds of wartime films now your using one of the newest 
ready. Tell your Civilian models, but Bell & Howell Serv- 
Defense Headquarters you'll ice will help you maintain and 


2. To house, feed and equip the army that it may 
live and function. 


. To manufacture and supply mechanized war 
equipment and materials without which the army, 
navy and air force is useless. 





4. To keep an orderly distribution of supplies flow- 
ing through proper channels, that efficiency will 





help. modernize your equipment. 
never be lessened. 
* BUY WAR BONDS x 
To assure effectiveness of the war program the in- KEEP THE + 
ternal problem of finance is a gigantic task. It TNE ARTIME FILMS! 


must take definite and progressive budgeting to pay 
the bills, so that, at no time, will any part of the 
program be crippled. 






. in the making, 


illi Govern- 

+n thrilling DEW 
yoann available f “- Bell & 
ll’s Filmosoum ‘ 
earn team- ape e by Spencer Tracy 
: Orson Welles, 





THE FOUR MAJOR PROBLEMS OF THE 








sa American : e and ther stars Nomina 
SCHOOL: work in Civilian Defene caer: DUE. a (50c for first 
a similar acta” Sim series an tog ach thereafter ) 
i 


gency First 
other home fre 
ful and inspiring 
| dents of all ages- 


1. To train and educate American Youth in the 
American way of Life, that Democracy may live. 


° wi 
front films are help- waived when films are w 


Ds, to citizen StU- rental programs. 





to 


. To construct, equip and maintain adequate school 
buildings, that education may function. 


3. To furnish the equipment and supplies for pupil 
and teacher use, without which, theory teaching 
is futile. 





ne abot ‘our triently 





like “The 

- er ee ; power mobilization in the New films on the 

. To keep an orderly distribution of School Sup- Game Nations—England; Ct Real Caribbean” Cort dard set 
° . i na, ° . 10 . 

plies flowing through the proper channels from ada, Australia, Chi high educa’ series that 


- ; uae 
Africa, Russia—pictured in o 


1 bo by the well-known] 
200 fine films @ 


Hawaii” and 


— . : ; ar ef- : ve 
legitimate School Supply Houses to the Schools, at the W includes “The R 











. fort. Reatals: $1 pet reel. “Pyerto Rico.” 
that the educational program may never be | Finest Recreational Films 
halted. Check your equipment ... keep it in use Hundreds of fine films 


To America’s war effort Bell & Howell is ff school, ——— 
bringing its more than 35 yearsofexperience factory, club, or home 
in precision workmanship. Naturally, Gov- ... from B&H Filmo- 
ernment needs come first . . . but Bell & sound Library. One 
Howell stands ready to help you with any single comprebensive 
equipment or film problem. Consult your source that meets every 





ols. To assure effectiveness of the School Program a well 
hgured budget must be planned, that NONE of the 


four necessary major problems will be handicapped 








ppl | local dealer. nontheatrical film need. 
thus cri ing » entire « 
f th crippling the entire program. Bell & Howell Co., Chicago; New York; Hollywood; Washington, D.C.; London. £st. 1907 
oe r BELL & HOWELL COMPANY i 
: on 1 1854 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois i 
f \ § Without obligation, please send me, free: : 
it Ab i () **Win the War” films folder; 
ghth NATIONAL SCHOOL : paamectand titehep Chlntin Supplement 1942-A. : 
' “wT TO ~ ; | 
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[Cont. from page A-120] a legence, a lea- 
geaus, a legia, a ledgon, allegen, a ledges, a 
lead gent, a lerongence, and the leaguesnt. 
It is time we taught pupils to say the 
pledge correctly (with only three pauses, 
after “America,” “stands,” and “indivis- 
ible”), to understand what the pledge 
means, and to write it accurately. 


We Live in Deeds 


Sy THE Quotation at the end of the edi- 
torial is a combination of two poems, the 
first part by Philip James Bailey. The 
author of the last part of the poem is 
unknown. 


Characteristics of a Good Member 


yy A good member contributes financially 
and professionally to his professional or- 
ganizations, local, state, and national. 
. . . adheres strictly to the precepts of 
his professional code of ethics. 
. +. proclaims with pride his identity 
as a member of the teaching profession. 
. comprehends more fully the oppor- 
tunities, the worth, the dignity of teach- 
ing. 
. . . lives in such a democratic way as 
to dignify the teaching profession. 
. accepts a degree of responsibility 
for perpetuating and improving the cul- 
tural level of society. 





No Free Rides 


THis is no time for free rides. 
Every able person is expected to pull 
his own weight. Young men are tak- 
ing the risks of warfare and those 
behind the lines are asked to sacri- 
fice in labor and taxes so that our 
war effort shall go along in high 
gear. It’s that way in organizations, 
too. State and national associations 
have brought the teaching profes- 
sion a long way during recent years. 
Yearly the teachers support their 
associations with fees and work. A 
comparative few, however, are will- 
ing to take the benefits but pay none 
of the cost. It just isn’t fair. There’s 
no such a thing as a free ride. Some- 
body pays for it.—Wéisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education. 





. « » exercises discretion and good judg- 
ment in all community relationships. 

. . . exercises the rights, responsibilities, 
and duties of citizenship. 

. . « isa good American.—A Handbook 
for Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion Local Branch Officers. 





LIFE MEMBERSHIP IN THE N. E. A. GIVES LASTING SATISFACTION 





A Prayer for American Schoo] 
Children 





yy Our Fatuer who art in heaven, we ar 
gathered in this room this morning to be. 
gin another day of learning. Help us to be 
better boys and girls today, gaining friends 
and undertakings and all the things tha 
make our lives big and worthwhile, Care 
for those boys and girls all over the world 
who are suffering and are in want, And 
most of all, Father, try hard to teach the 
leaders of the world these things we are 
learning—that we must be fair and kind |i 
and courteous to be happy and to make 
others happy. Amen. (Written by 7B-4 
pupils, John M. Culver School, Evansville, 
Indiana. Yale N. Trusler, 
teacher.) 


homeroom 


Pennies for Victory 


yy Pennies, an 8-page illustrated leaflet 
for grades four, five, and six, is available 
free from the Education Division, Defense 
Staff, Treasury Department, 
Washington, D. C. Pennies is the first in 
the series of “Sharing America” leaflets, 
prepared in consultation with the U, §, 
Office of Education. “All our pennies now 


Savings 


in use weigh as much as 600 heavy tanks 
and almost as much as a battleship.” 
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A letter recently received at N. E. A. Headquarters carried the following significant testimony: 


Six years ago, as a beginning teacher, | decided that the National Education Association should 


have the fullest measure of my support. 


Membership. 


I have temporarily left the teaching profession. 


As a first step | made the initial payment on a Life 
Nevertheless, when the Journal 


arrived at my home recently | was as interested as ever in reading it and when I return to teaching, 
I will be able to feel uptodate, professionally. Should I never return to teaching I would none-the- 


less wish to contribute to the cause of making teaching a greater profession. 


enclosing my check for my 1942 instalment. 


Therefore, | am 


Successful teachers are proud of their profession and wish to keep uptodate. Life Membership in the N. E. A. does triple duty. 
It shows pride in the profession. It guarantees prompt receipt of N. E. A. publications. 
contribution to the work of the Association. 


It enables the member to make a lasting 


Can You Afford NOT To Be a Life Member? 


——— am == USE THIS APPLICATION TODAY 


Witiarp E. Givens, Executive Secretary 


National Education Association of the United States 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Givens: Please enroll me as a Life Member of the National Education Association on the deferred payment plan—ten 


annual payments of $10 each. 


I understand that this will entitle me to receive FOR LIFE the N. E. A. Journal, the Research 


Bulletins, and the annual Volume of Addresses and Proceedings, also an engraved certificate, membership card and gold emblem. 


Kindly send these to me at the address indicated below. 


EAT Se AE IE aR Pee ae a RR. Sr ta nn ae 


bE RS ee. See a a 
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Enclosed please find $10 for first instalment. 
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4,000 Killed by Autos in 1941 


4 RecKONED merely in the cold light of 
ficient use of national resources, the 1941 
gals for accidental deaths made public 
the National Safety Council are shock- 
ig. In a year when conservation of man 
er should have been our paramount 
snsideration, enough men within the age 
rackets of the Selective Service Act to 
apply almost two army divisions met acci- 
jental death; enough workers were killed 
 on-and-off-the-job accidents to build 
00 heavy bombers. The total of 101,500 
gtalities in all categories, and the 40,000 
9 the motor vehicle classification alone, 
ye shameful records—New York Times. 


Forgive Me, Child 


forcive me, child, 

for harshly scolding you 

{tho we both must tacitly admit your 
dullness. 

Keep your eyes off me; they accuse me. 
Your mother at fifteen married your father. 
She went to the third grade in six years of 
school. 

Your father went to the fifth grade in nine 
years of school. 

You have six brothers and one sister. 

You eat boiled potatoes moistened with 
salt pork fat 





by doing 
Interesting, Remunerative 


in Your Locality 


No Selling or Collecting 


Men needed to make our “Character Reports of 
Character” used by insurance companies and 
other large national organizations. 


Write Manager 


RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY 


Twice a day, and warmed-up potatoes in 
the morning. 

You wear what is given you. 

You have no toothbrush. 

You have no space in which to take a bath. 

Your family spreads itself in a two-room 
shack. 

Your only spot of brightness is my school- 
room. 

O God, help me make it bright! 

—NATALIE NASON, Saco, Maine. 


Preservation of Freedoms 


yy Tue National Education Association 
recommends that the values for which our 
country is fighting be held constantly be- 
fore our students, our citizens, and the 
oppressed peoples of the world, so that in 
the peace which follows we may preserve 
those precious social, moral, and spiritual 
freedoms which our forefathers won for 
us, and for which every American is ready 
to give his life-—Resolution adopted at the 
Denver convention. 


Poem Dedicated to Educational 
Policies Commission 


yy Grorce L. Linpsay of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, has dedicated the following 
poem to “Education for Victory” and the 
Educational Policies Commission. Copy- 





Add to Your Income 


Part-Time Contact-Interview Work 





right for the text and music have been ap- 


plied for by a Philadelphia publisher. 


The Processional 


God of free peoples, guide our land 

In paths of right, humility. 

Our fathers sought Thy mighty hand 
To lead to faith’s high destiny. 

God of free peoples, make us strong 
Thru ways of truth to right all wrong. 


We of the North, East, South, and West, 
Whom Thou hast called to act as one. 
We of the lands which Thou hast blessed, 
Grant us Thy light from sun to sun. 

God of free peoples, make us strong 
Thru ways of truth to right all wrong. 


Marching from countryside and town 
We sail the seas to distant lands 
Crusaders all for Freedom's crown 

To save the world from tyrants’ hands. 
God of justice, faith, hope, love, 

Send us Thy power from above. 


Grant those entrusted with Thy grace 

In mine and mart, shop, home, and field, 
Weak souls and strong, hold fast the pace 
Ne’er Freedom's law to despots yield. 
God of free peoples, make us strong 

Thru ways of truth to right all wrong. 


Then in the day of victory 

Let us keep faith with those who died 

And lift the torch of liberty, 

They—zgiving all—have glorified. 

God of free peoples, hear our prayer; 

Grant us pure hearts, Thy light to share. 
Amen. 


[Cont. on page A-124)| 





—You 
Get 
Cash 


Benefits 


Right at home if You are under the 


AKRON 

ALBANY 
ALBUQUERQUE 
AMARILLO 
ATLANTA 
BALTIMORE 
SIRMINGHAM 
BOSTON 
BUFFALO 


DETROIT 

DULUTH 

el PASO 

ERIE, PA. 

FARGO 

FORT WAYNE 
FORT WORTH 
GRAND RAPIDS 
GREENSBORO 
BUTTE GREENVILLE, S. C. 
CARBONDALE, ILL. HARRISBURG, PA. 
CHARLESTON, W. VA. HARTFORD 
CHARLOTTE HEMPSTEAD, WN. Y. 
CHATTANOOGA HONOLULU 
CHICAGO HOUSTON 
CINCINNATI INDIANAPOLIS 
CLEVELAND JACKSON 
COLUMBIA, Ss. Cc. JACKSONVILLE 
COLUMBUS, OHIO KANSAS CITY 
DALLAS LANSING 
DAVENPORT LITTLE ROCK 
DAYTON LOS ANGELES 
DENVER LOVISVILLE 

DES MOINES 





TION 


MEMPHIS 
Miami 
MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
MONTGOMERY 
NASHVILLE 
NEWARK 

NEW HAVEN 
NEW ORLEANS 
NEW YORK 
NORFOLK 
OAKLAND 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA 
PATERSON 
PEORIA 
PHILADELPHIA 
PHOENIX 
PITTSBURGH 
PORTLAND, ME. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
PROVIDENCE 
READING 


MANCHESTER, N. H. RICHMOND 


in the branch office nearest you—see list below— 
or telephone for appointment, if local. 


ROANOKE 
ROCHESTER 
SACRAMENTO 
sT. Lours 

ST. PAUL 

SALT LAKE CITY 
SAN ANTONIO 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN JUAN, P. R. 
SCRANTON 
SEATTLE 
SHREVEPORT 
SIOUX FALLS 
SPOKANE 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
SYRACUSE 
TOLEDO 

TULSA 

UTICA 
WASHINGTON 
WHEELING 
WICHITA 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
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T.C.U. UMBRELLA 


Few teachers can afford to depend upon help that comes only when the 
Doctor advises “Hospital Care.’’ Records show that far more teachers are 
disabled by minor accidents, simple illness and quarantine. Thousands 
of teachers who belong to T.C.U. will tell you what it has meant to them 
to have the 10-way protection which T.C.U. gives at a cost of less than 
a nickel a day. 



























As a T.C.U. policy holder, you need never fear “‘extra assessments.”” The 
price you pay for the policy you choose gives you just what it says and 
you have nothing extra to pay no matter what happens. You are protected 
not only while teaching, but while on vacation as well. 


Mail the coupon today for complete information. No agent will call. 
Paid for “Minor TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
pew 763 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 


“TI wish to thank you 

for your prompt settle seeeeeees® FREE INFORMATION COUPON ********s= 
ment of my recent claim To the T.C.U. 7638 T.C.U. Building, 

for 11 days non-confin- Lincoln, Nebraska 

ing illness. I appre- I am interested in knowing about T.C.U 
ciate the T.C.U. and its Protection. 

fairness of adjustment. 

I feel that it is really 

a friend in need.”” 

Miss Willie Cobb. 

Honey Grove, Tex. 


10-Way 
Send me full details without obligation 
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16 mm. Sound 


MUSICALS 


ignace Jan PADEREWSKI 


in his only motion picture 


MCONLIGHT SONATA 
7 Reels. Study Guides available. 


SOUND ow FILM 


¢ iy 
7) 
Tay 


SCHUBERT’S SERENADE 
Featuring Lillian Harvey and Louis 
Jouvet with principals, chorus, ballet 
and orchestra of Paris Opera. French 
dialogue, English subtitles. 8 Reels. 


MUSIC OF THE MASTERS 
Series of one reel concerts by Jose 
Iturbi, Coolidge Quartet, Mildred Dill- 
ing, Vronsk and Babin, Emanuel 
Feuermann, Igor Gorin. 

Send for catalog of 2500 Entertainment 
and Educational Subjects. 


WALTER 0. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., Dept. A-11, New York 





HOW TO SELECT A 
SCHOOL OR COLLEGE 


34-page booklet (price 10¢) prepared by Good 
Housekeeping School Department, on the basis 
of years of experience in counselling readers 
on educational problems. 


Designed to answer questions and problems 
facing students and those who advise them, 
the booklet includes basic general material 
needed for intelligent study of individual 
schools and colleges. It describes different 
types of educational institutions and gives 
detailed information on entrance requirements, 
rates, accreditation, etc. No lists of schools 
are included, but sources are indicated. Send 
ten cents in stamps to 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING BULLETIN SERVICE 
oom 454, 959-8th Avenue New York, N. 





Send For 32-Page Booklet 
« Care of the Teeth » 


Shows how to make “‘Care of Teeth”’ 
a fascinating il - . 
teaching ma |. Send 10c for copy. 
With it we will send FREE catalog of 
dental health materia! listing book- 
lets, pamphiets, posters, plays, charts, 
stories, graded reading and coloring 


seat wor! 
American Dental Association 
Dept. N11, 212 E. Superior St. 
Chicago, IMlinois 








Teachers in great demand. Full pro- ‘57th 
gram of preparation for teaching. 
Elementary grades, kindergarten 

and nursery school. Children’s dem- 
onstration school and observation center. 
Special summer classes. Located Chicago’s 
lovely North Shore near lake. Many recrea- 
tional activities. B.E. degree conferred (4 yrs.), also 
3-year diploma and 2-year certificate. Write for list of 
successful alumnae. 





National College of Education 
EDMA DEAN BAKER, PRES. xX 216-P EVANSTON, ML. 


BARGAIN CATALOG 


*BOOKS 


Old-time favorites 


FRE 


25,000 books of all pub- 
lishers listed in our 48th 
Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. 


latest “‘best sellers."’ Reference, Fiction. Juvenile. His- 
tory, Scientific, ete. Supplying schools, colleges, libraries 
and thousands of individual customers. Send posteard 
today for our new 1943 catalog, ‘‘Bargains in Books.” 


THE BOOK SUPPLY CO., Dept. 346 


564-566 West Monroe Street Chicago, MUlinois 


Established 1885 


A L ke T ieeedid 


TEACHERS AGENCY \%.4.T.A. 
25 E. Jackson Bivd., Ch . 


TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
CHICAGO 


OUR SERVICE 
1S NATIONWIDE 
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535 Fifth Ave., New York City « 





Amazing New 
Tempera Colors! 





This one ‘all-purpose’ product may be mixed for use as: 


@ Wet or Dry Stencil Color 
@ Block Printing Ink 
@ Airbrush Color @ Enamel 
@ Silk Sereen Paint @ Finger Paint 


Alphacolor Dry Tempera is unequalled in brilliance, fast 
mixing and smooth working qualities. 


@ Water Tempera 
@ Oil Color 


SPECIAL OFFER: For a limited time only, the regular 


size 24-color set will be 
United States for $4.00, 
ideal gift. 


postpaid anywhere in the 
l2-color set for $2.50. An 


sent 
the 


Address Dept. JN-1042 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


Manufacturers Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Talk from your 
screen with quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 
50 Radio-Mats $1.50 Ez 
White, Amber, Green 
Accept no substitute 


Write for free samples 
RADIO-MAT SLIDE 
co., INC. 

Dept. E. 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


ONERY OF THE 


— 


| BUY CHRISMAS GEAis 





A service for Colleges, Secondary and Elementary Schools. 
Good candidates in demand. Send for information. 


Corresponding Agencies. 
Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 





Teachers are having better opportunities than they have had 
in many years. 
requiring the 
throughout the country are requesting us to make recommenda- 
tions to them. Salaries in many places are increasing. Member 
N.A.T.A. Address 1200-10 Steger Bidg., 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago, 


The Government with its 
services of so many 


defense program is 
teachers. Administrators 


HMinois. 








| Cont. from page A-123] 
NEA Salary Study Underway 


yx Becinninc its eleventh biennial survey 
of the salaries of city school employees, the 
NEA Research Division has mailed ques. 
tionnaires to nearly 4000 superintendeny 
of city school systems. The critical period 
thru which we are passing increases the 
potential value of the NEA’s biennial 
salary survey. In the next few months 
important decisions will be made on the 
basis of the information obtained thr 
these questionnaires. Superintendents 
therefore, were urged to fill out and retur 
the questionnaires promptly. The summary 
of the salaries paid city school employees 
during 1942-43 will be presented in the 
February 1943 Research Bulletin, 

First reply to the 1942-43 salary inquiry 
by the NEA Research Division came from 
Westlake, Ohio, where 20 teachers are em. 
ployed. Of the cities over 30,000 in popu. 
lation, Battle Creek, Michigan, was first to 
respond, giving figures for 266 teachers, 
In both cities a wartime bonus is in effect— 
$50 for the year in Westlake, $15 a month 
in Battle Creek. 


World Beyond the War 


yx On May 8, 1942, Vice President Wal- 
lace made a speech which has since be 
come known as the “People’s Revolution” 
speech. Washington observers say that it 
contains the Administration’s official policy 
on the postwar world. This speech, to 
gether with statements by Under-Secretary 
of State Welles; Milo Perkins, head of the 
Board of Economic Warfare; and others 
has been printed in a government book. 
let entitled Toward New Horizons, the 
World Beyond the War. Copies may ke 
obtained from the Office of War Informe 
tion, Washington, D. C, 


You and Your Food 


vv Is THE Name of a 254-page book re 
cently issued by the Extension Service, 
State College of Washington, Pullman, 
Washington, for the low price of 60. 
Velma Phillips, dean, College of Home 
Economics, writes: “Miss Leila W. Hust 
of our staff donated all the writing and 
proofreading. Our Agricultural Extension 
has published this book so we can sell t 
without profit at 60¢. . . . The book & 
written in an interesting style and altho tt 
is scientific, can be understood by the lay 
person. Denver, Colorado, has ordered 10 
copies for work in public schools. They sa 
it is the best book on nutrition they cai 
find at that price.” {Cont. on page A-12] 
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Pertinent Publications by the National Education Association and Its Departments 


TEACHING POLICY 


Education and Defense of American Democracy. 
Educational Policies Commission, 1940, 23 p., 10¢ 


Education and the Morale of a Free People. 
Educational Policies Commission, 1941, 29 p., 10¢ 


The Education of Free Men in American De- 
mocracy. Educational Policies Commission, 1941, 
115 p., 50¢ 


For These Americas. Educational Policies Com- 
mission, 1940, 15 p., 10¢ 


The Purpose of Education in American De- 
mocracy. Educational Policies Commission, 1938, 
157 p., 50¢ 

The Support of Education in Wartime. Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, 1942, 16 p. 10¢ 


A War Policy for American Schools. Educational 
Policies Commission, 1942, 47 p., 10¢ 


War-Time Policies for Secondary Education 
and Trends in Secondary Schools. National As- 
sociation of Secondary-School Principals, Bulletin 
No. 107, May 1942, 150 p., $1 


TEACHING PRACTICE 


Americans All. Department of Supervisors and 
Directors of Instruction, 1942, 385 p., $2 


Health Education. Joint Committee on Health 
Problems in Education of the National Education 
Association and the American Medical Association, 


1941, 368 p., $1.50 


Health in Schools. American Association of School 
Administrators, 1942, 544 p., $2 


Science Teaching for Better Living, 44 p.; Re- 
directing Science Teaching in the Light of Per- 
sonal-Social Needs, 32 p.; The Education of the 
Science Teacher, 80 p. American Council of Science 
Teachers, 1942. Any one report: 35¢ per copy—l 
copy of all three: $1. 


Learning the Ways of Democracy. Educational 
Policies Commission, 1940, 486 p., $1. 


TEACHING MATERIALS 


The American Citizen Handbook. National Edu- 
cation Association, 1941, 416 p., $1. 


Calling the Youth of the Nation. Oregon Com- 
mittee for Implementing the Teaching of Democracy 
and the Educational Policies Commission, 1941, 30 


p., 10¢ 


Films for Teaching of Democracy. Research Di- 
vision, National Education Association, 1941, 27 p. 
(mimeo. ), 25¢ 


Free Men: the Drama of Democracy. Educational 
Policies Commission, 1942, 23 p. Single copies gratis ; 
additional copies at 10¢ each. 

Guide to Guidance, Vol. IV. National Association 
of Deans of Women, 1942, 83 p., $1. 


How to Know and How to Use Your Com- 
munity. Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, 1941-42, 80 p., 75¢ 


Latin American Backgrounds. Research Division, 
National Education Association, 1941, 48 p., 25¢ 


Your Citizenship in the Making, No. 6; Educa- 
tion for Free Men, No. 58; The Code of the 
Good American, No. 62; The United States Flag 
Code, No. 63; Dictators’ Strategy; America’s 
Response, No. 67; True Americanism, No. 92; 
After-War Educational Reconstruction, No. 
151; Education for the American Way of Life, 
No. 171; and American History in Fiction, No. 
206. Personal Growth Leaflets, National Education 
Association, 16 p. each, 1¢ each in quantities of 25 
or more. (No orders accepted for less than 25¢.) 


Problems and Topics in Safety Instruction. Na- 
tional Education Association, 1940, 32 p., 25¢ 


Problems in American Life—Resource Units: 
(1) How Our Government Raises and Spends 
Money, (2) American Youth Faces the Future, 
(3) Man and His Machines, (4) Recreation and 
Morale, (5) Race and Cultural Relations. Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School Principals 
and National Council for the Social Studies, 1942, 
from 56 to 80 p. each, 30¢ per single unit—any four 
for $1. 


Reading Guide for Social Studies Teachers. 
National Council for the Social Studies, Bulletin No. 
17, 1941, 152 p., 50¢ C 


Teaching Materials on the Defense of Democ- 
racy. Educational Policies Commission, 1941, $1 per 
single set of six pamphlets or 25¢ per set in lots of 
100 or more. 


Teaching the Civil Liberties. National Council for 
the Social Studies, Bulletin No. 16, 1941, 40 p., 30¢ 


Unity Through Understanding. Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction, 1942, 50 
p.. 25¢ 


Visual Aids in Safety Education, Supplement 
No. 1. National Education Association, 1942, 59 
p-, 25¢ 


Discounts on quantities (unless otherwise indicated) are ag follows: 2-9 copies, 10%; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more 
copies, 3344 %. Orders for less than $1.00 must be accompanied by cash. Carriage charges prepaid on cash orders ONLY. 


ORDER FROM 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION of the UNITED STATES 
1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
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[Cont. from page A-124]| 
American Unity 


yy Is THE TITLE of a new publication of 
the Council Against Intolerance in 
America. It will be sent monthly without 
charge to teachers and administrators in- 
terested in the work of the Council, which 
should be addressed at 17 East 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 


A Victory Sing 


yy Tuts suGGEsTED ProGcRAM for a Victory 
Sing is taken from a recent release to the 
Music Educators National Conference pub- 
lished for the Conference by the War 
Savings Staff of the U. S. Treasury. It may 
be of service in arranging similar group 
sings in the school or in assisting com- 
munity leaders in the general Victory 
Sings. The two activities are part of one 
program and for one great object—a de- 
mocracy united for victory and ready for 
permanent peace. 


[1] PATRIOTIC DEDICATION 


Battle Hymn of the Republic or 

God of Our Fathers 

Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag by 
the entire group 

The Star-Spangled Banner 
To be sung in the key of A or A flat 


Time—Hours spent on various 
operations are major factors in the 
cost of PRINTING. Through care- 
ful planning and advanced pro- 
duction methods we have reduced 


the time element to a minimum. 


(This magazine is from our presses) 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


No printing job too small—none too large 
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[2] SONGS FOR OUR FIGHTING SPIRIT 


Caisson Song (For the Army) 
Anchors Aweigh (For the Navy) 
Marines’ Hymn 

Stouthearted Men 


[3] Talk by community, faculty, or stu- 
dent leader on some phase of school 
or community war effort. 


[4] SONGs FOR HOME AND COMMUNITY 

[A] State, regional, or folk songs 
of the locality 

[B] Familiar songs of all types 
Songs of home: She'll Be 
Comin’ ’Round the Mountain 
and Aunt Dinah’s Quilting 
Party as typical of the friendly, 
neighborly national life we are 
fighting for. 


Songs of the people might follow, such as: 
Swing Low, Sweet Chariot or Go Down, 
Moses with its intensely meaningful “Let 
my people go!” If the community is made 
up of large numbers of Americans of 
foreign extraction, they might sing some 
of their folk songs or be represented by 
groups of folk dancers. 

Let Me Call You Sweetheart or The 
Bells of Saint Mary’s will suggest other 
popular songs for all the sweethearts whose 
“young loves, the true loves” will “come 
from the sea.” 





p> Evaluating the In-Service Program 


STUDY OUTLINES may be 
purchased. Price 25 cents each. 


Rock-a-bye, Baby; Sweet and Low; and 
the Brahms Lullaby are songs for the 
children for whom America must be kept 
as the land where life is steady, whole. 
some, and happy. 

For all of us, cheerfully bicycling o, 
walking instead of motoring,—Daisy Bell 
with its “bicycle built for two.” 


[5] sONGS FOR OUR FAITH AND COURAGE 
The White Cliffs of Dover, Faith of 
Our Fathers, Netherlands Prayer of 
Thanksgiving, all make an appropriate 
final group. 
The Victory Sing should end with 
America, the Beautiful (in B flat). 


For Guidance Workers 


ye VocaTionAL GuIDANCE FOR VicTory— 
Tue Counsetor’s WARTIME MANUAL is the 
title of a 120-page manual prepared by the 
National Vocational Guidance Association, 
It contains timely chapters on the Selec. 
tive Service System, opportunities in the 
various branches of the armed forces, 
women’s work, appraising individual as. 
sets, training for critical industries, prepar- 
ing for war service while still in school, 
The price is 50¢ per single copy with dis. 
counts for quantities. Address the Associa- 
tion, 525 West 120th Street, New York, 
N. Y. 


On-Senvize Growth 
bf diheie Pisomnil 


TWENTY-FIRST YEARBOOK 


Department of Elementary School Principals 


This Book Gives Practical Suggestions 


> Citywide Cooperative Effort 
> Cooperative Effort Within a Single School 
> Regional Programs for Staff Improvement 
> Community Contacts 
| & Specific Supervisory Efforts 
> Administrative Policies and Practices 


> Personal and Professional Activities 


Price 


"z 


Department of Elementary School Principals 
National Education Association 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 


Washington, D. C. 
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A Bargain 
jy Because the 18th Yearbook of the De- 
rtment of Elementary School Principals, 
Enriching the Curriculum for the Ele- 
mentary School Child, contains so much 
material which is particularly pertinent at 
this time, the officers of the Department 
have consented to sell it at a special price 
of $1 per copy until December 1 after 
which the original price of $2 will be 
charged. Available from the Department, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 





NEW 
NEA 
PUBLICATIONS____ 





Teaching Critical Thinking in the 
Social Studies 


jvIs tHe tTiTLe of the Thirteenth Year- 
book of the National Council for the Social 
Studies, a department of the NEA. Edited 
by Howard R. Anderson, it will be ready 
November 10. $2, paper; $2.30, cloth. 


Minimum Salary Standards 


ty THE RESEARCH DIVISION has just issued 
its “Supplement, 1942, to State Minimum- 
Salary Standards for Teachers, 1940.” This 
14-page mimeographed memorandum 
brings up to date the information con- 
tained in the 95-page report issued in 1940. 
The original report and this supplement 
must be used together to get full informa- 
tion about the 24 states and the one terri- 
tory where minimum-salary laws are now 
in effect and the 7 additional states where 
state aid plans help to determine salaries of 
teachers. Between 1940 and 1942 mini- 
mum-salary standards have been raised 
in 13 of the 24 states. Supplement, 1942, 
I5¢; 1940 report, 25¢. 


State School Finance Systems 


vy Tue November 1942 Research Bulletin, 
on the subject “State School Finance Sys- 
tems,” summarizes the latest revised infor- 
mation contributed for the separate states 
to the Research Division’s series School 
Finance Systems. It gives emphasis to the 
more important developments which have 
taken place in recent years in the school 
finance situation. Persons interested in the 
question of federal aid for education will 
find in this bulletin many useful facts and 
figures. 25¢. 

Unless otherwise indicated discounts for quan- 
thes on NEA publications are: 2-9 copies, 10 
percent; 10-99 copies, 25 percent; 100 or more, 
331/3 percent. Orders which amount to $1 or 
less must be accompanied by cash. Carriage 
charges will be prepaid on cash orders but not on 


bilied orders. Order from the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., Washington, D. C. 
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Poster—Three colors on high quality 
white stock, 16 x 21] inches in size. Price: 
50¢ per single package of ten. Sold only 
in packages of ten. 


Sticker—-Two colors on white gummed 
stock, 14% x 2 inches. Comes in sheets of 
ten, perforated like postage stamps. Price: 
25¢ per package of 100. Sold only in 
packages of 100. 


“For Free Men”—A four-page, 3 x 5 
inch, leaflet for distribution to homes. 
Price: 40¢ per package of -100. Sold only 
in packages of 100. 


“Education for Free Men”—A six- 
teen-page, 3 x 5 inch, leaflet. Outlines the 
program for AEW and gives brief state- 
ments on each topic. Price: 25¢ per package 
of 25. Sold only in packages of 25. See text 
on p. 223-4. 


Kindergarten-Primary School Man- 
ual—Suggestions for the observance of the 
week and each daily topic. 32 pages. 54% x 
8% inches. 25¢. 


Elementary School Manual—Sugges- 
tions for the observance of the week and 
each daily topic. 32 pages. 54% x 8% inches. 
25¢. 


Junior High School Manual—Sug- 
gestions for the observance of the week 
and each daily topic. 32 pages. 5% x 8% 
inches, 25¢. 


High School Manual—Suggestions for 
the observance of the week and each daily 
topic. 32 pages. 5% x 8% inches. 25¢. 


Sunday Folder “Renewing Our 
Faith” —A six-page, 5% x 8% inch, folder 
on the Sunday topic. 5¢. 


American Education Week News—A 
four-page folder in small newspaper size 
style containing suggestions for the observ- 
ance, statements by officials of the four 
national sponsors, and other materials. 5¢. 


Free Men. A Drama of Democracy 
—A musical dramatic production based on 
the report of the Educational Policies Com- 
mission entitled “The Education of Free 
Men in American Democracy.” 10¢. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


November 8-14, 1942 


Your last opportunity to obtain these 
helpful materials for American Education Week! 


Order By Air Mail or Telegram 





Funds must accompany orders amounting to $1 or less. Materials postpaid on 
cash orders. Transportation added on billed orders. Discounts on more than one package 












The Cavaleade of Freedom—A short 
play for high schools written by Betty 
Smith. Episodes deal with freedom in 
America. 14 pages. 10¢. 


The Search of the Ages—An ele- 
mentary school play dealing with man’s 
search for freedom. 18 pages. 10¢. 


And the Stars Heard—A play for up- 
per elementary grades which stresses loyalty 
to our country and uses well-known songs. 
By Jean M. Byers. 24 pages. 15¢. 


We Hold These Truths—A musical 
play for high schools. By Jean M. Byers. 
40 pages. 25¢. 


Handbook—Originally published in 
1940. Contains suggestions on how to plan 
and carry out the observance of AEW. 
Illustrated. 32 pages. 25¢. 


Home Economics Folder—An eight- 
page, 5% x 8% inch, folder of suggestions 
for the observance by home economics 
departments and classes. 10¢. 


The Education of Free Men in Amer- 
ican Democracy—Report of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission published in 


1941. 115p. 50¢. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 
PACKETS 


Kindergarten-Primary School Packet 
Elementary School Packet 

Junior High School Packet 

High School Packet 


Each of the above types of packets con- 
tains a copy of the three-color poster, 
40 copies of the leaflet “For Free Men,” 
40 copies of the two-color sticker, a copy 
of the 32-page manual for the school level 
indicated by the name of the packet, the 
Sunday folder “Seeking World Order,” a 
copy of the American Education Week 
newspaper, a copy of the 16-page leaflet 
“Education for Free Men,” and other 
materials. 


Price of Packets: 50¢ each. No discounts 
for quantities. 


or copy of all materials, unless otherwise specified, are allowed as follows: 2-9 copies, 


10% ; 10-99 copies, 25%; 100 or more, 33 1/3%. 
and four-page leaflets apply to packages, not ta individual items. 


VOLUME 31, NUMBER 8; NOVEMBER 1942 


THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Note that discounts on posters, stickers, 
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BRIEF ANNOUNCEMENTS, OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO EDUCATORS 








Business and credit references are requested from all advertisers in this section. The 
rate is 25¢ per word, for over 210,000 circulation, Final closing date for each issue is 
the 5th of the month preceding—i.e. December issue closes November 5. 











AGENT-TEACHERS 
FAMILY ASSOCIATIONS the solution to the 
World’s troubles; organizers wanted; booklet free. 


The National Family Association, Inc., 324 Newbury 
St., Boston, Mass. 





BOOKPLATES 





ROCKWELL KENT designs. Samples ten cents. 
Greenland Press, 711 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 





BOOKS 
THE MARKHART VOCABULARY BUILDER. 
Self-testing: Self-motivating. Grades 7-12. Box 321, 


Bothell, Washington 





SWEDENBORG’S ‘“‘Heaven and Hell”; 300 pages: 
5¢ postage: Swedenborg Foundation, X9999, 51 E. 
42nd Street, N. Y. 





{ 


FILMS 


16MM EDUCATIONAL SOUND FILMS. Free 
Audio-Film Libraries, Bloomfield, New 


FILMS (16MM) “America Calling’’ series. Building 
a Civilian Fire Fighting force! An American family 
collects ‘“‘Scrap for Victory.” Free catalog “AC’’. 
Brandon Films, 1600 Broadway, New York. 


600 BIBLE 35MM FILMS $24. Dime brings manual 
and: Christian Parent Magazine, Eugene, Oregon. 


FILMS AND RECORDS. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Harvard Film Service, 











JEWELRY 


100 Jewelry Stones, removed from rings, etc. $2.00 
LOWE’S, Box 311, St. Louis, Mo. 








MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Meritorious 
works of public interest on all subjects. Booklet sent 
free. Meador Publishing Co., 324 Newbury St., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


WHO WAS EMANUEL SWEDENBORG? Sweden- 
borg? Swedenborg?——See: Encyclopedia Britannica 








STAMPS | 


JUST APPROVALS. Sets or singles, good clean | 
stamps, prices reasonable. Reference please. Keilen | 
Stamp Co., 112 Bailey Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. | 








VISUAL AIDS 





CLASSROOM VISUAL AIDS: Stereographs, lantern 
slides, diagnostic and remedial reading devices, hand 
made-lantern-slide materials. Keystone View Company, 
Meadville, Penna. 


If you have something of interest to teachers, principals and super- 
intendents, here is an opportunity to reach over 210,000 at a cost of only 25¢ 


per word. Send your copy today! 





[ Cont. from page A-127]| 
A County Record 


sy Every teacher in the Benton County, 
Indiana, schools has been enrolled 100 per- 
cent in the National Education Associa- 
tion for the second year. Superintendent 
Ralph P. Sparks writes, “It was easy... . 
I have four married couples teaching and 
in every case both husband and wife are 
members; also my parttime teachers. 
We are positively 100 percent.” Congratu- 
lations to Benton County! 


4 
Elementary Principals Conference 
Report 


vy Every memsper of the Sixth Annual 
Conference on Elementary Education, 
which the Department of Elementary 
School Principals sponsored at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado, 
July 6-17, 1942, has received a bound vol- 
ume of proceedings. Copies of this report 
may be purchased from the University 
at $2. 
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National League of Teachers 
Associations 


yy Tue orricers elected for 1942-43 are 
President, Helen F. Holt, Alameda, Cali- 
fornia; Secretary-Treasurer, Irene N. Van 
Sandt, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; East- 
ern Vicepresident, Leonore Holliday, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Mid-Western Vicepresident, 
Frances Kenney, Chicago; Western Vice- 
president, Minnie Garff, Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


Girls Set Bus Driving Records 


Sv NortH Caroutna’s 5000 schoolbuses 
this year are operating at a new peak of 
efficiency, and partly, according to the 
Department of Motor Vehicles, because 
buses driven by girls require 40 percent 
less money for repairs and 20 percent less 
fuel than required on identical routes by 
men or boy drivers. The number of women 
bus drivers, most of whom are highschool 
girls of 16-18 years, has increased from 
fewer than 100 in 1940 to 800 in 1942. 





Program from Mt. Vernon 


yy Featurep coast-to-coast American Edy. 
cation Week radio program will be broad. 
cast on the Blue Network, Monday after. 
noon, November 9, 4-4:15 Eastern Wa, 
Time (3-3:15 CT, 2-2:15 MT, I-1:15 PT), 
The broadcast will originate from Mr 
Vernon, home of George Washington, 
Speakers will include Roane Waring, ng. 
tional commander of the American Legion, 
and other national figures. 


FTA Influence 


vy I Have recently been employed as 4 
teacher in the Harrisburg Public Schools 
and should like to become a member of 
your organization. As a student in colle 
I was a member of Future Teachers of 
America thru which I received a copy each 
month of your JournaL, and I cong. 
quently know its great worth. Please send 
me the necessary application blanks and 
information.—Thomas E. Parks. 


TO REMEMBER 
, Le 





November 8-14—American Educa. 
tion Week. — 


November 11 — World Government 
Day. Materials may be obtained from the 
National Peace Conference, 8 West goth 
Street, New York, New York. 

November 15-21 — Children’s Book 
Week. Information may be obtained from 
Children’s Book Week Headquarters, 62 
West 45th Street, New York, New York. 


November 26-28—National Council 
for the Social Studies to meet at Hote 
Pennsylvania, New York, New York. 
Theme: Social Education in Wartime and 
After. For information write to Wilbur F. 
Murra, executive secretary, National Coun 
cil for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C. 


December 2-5—Planned as a direct 
aid to promotion of the war effort, the at- 
nual convention of the American Voca 
tional Association will be held in Toledo, 
Ohio. Manpower, preinduction training, 
Highschool Victory Corps, and other wat 
needs will be stressed. 


February 26-March 2, 1943—% 
Louis convention of the American Ass 
ciation of School Administrators. 

April 14-17 — American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Ree 
reation, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

June 25-29—National Education A® 
sociation, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


THE JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
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This is the Pre-f_ight 
Training Kit-set, consisting 
of 24 Jam Handy slidefilms in an | This bs . _ eee nrg 
atiractive carrying case, indexed for in- actual size, 35 millimeter. 
stant use. Price complete $65, F.O.B. Detroit. 


->->to Help Air-Condition Young America 


Here is a teaching tool that is ready now to help you universities, non-college groups, air training schools 
air-condition your school program. Your school will and in our armed forces. Names of the users nearest 
find it an invaluable aid in your pre-flight aeronautics you and a complete list of subjects covered will be 
course. This series of Jam Handy slidefilms is now sent upon request. 


being used in schools in every state in the Union. 












Pictures Stimulate Discussion 


Each of the 24 slidefilms in the Pilot Training Kit-set 
deals with a different phase of aeronautics, including 
aerodynamics, meteorology and avigation. The 
1,742 captioned pictures—photographs, charts, draw- 
ings, cross-sectional views and diagrams—are pre- 
sented in planned sequence to assist the teacher in ex- 
plaining what he means as he goes along. 
They help the instructor impart abstract and 
technical information easily, quickly and 
clearly. They stimulate and guide class dis- 
cussion. The pictures talk to the eye. Teacher 
and students can talk about what they see 


and talk while they look. Lighted pictures are shown on a screen with a film strip pro- 


* ° jector. Standard 35mm film is used to show the pictures. 
Proved by Nationwide Use ee pn ae The size of the picture can be varied in accord with the 
Over one-third of all the C. A. A. Civilian os Ac es number of students and the size of the classroom. 
Pilot Training Program franchised units are can sharpen a The student's attention is focused. Everyone in the class 
, ; . i pencil can op- can see exactly what the instructor means. Any of the 
using these films regularly They SSS 58 Sue erate ®t. 1,742 lighted pictures can be held on the screen as long 
cessful use in high schools, colleges, and as required. 


See an authorized visual education dealer for a preview 


The SAM HANDY Ongcnizction 


Educational Sound Pictures . Slidefilms . Vocational Training , Visual Aids 
*NewYork * Washington, D. C. * Detroit * Dayton * Chicago * Hollywood 
1775 Broadway Transportation Building 2900 East Grand Boulevard Talbott Building 230 N. Michigan Boulevard 7046 Hollywood Boulevard 
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OUR WORLD TODAY 


EDUCATION FOR THE AIR AGE 
VICTORY TEXTBOOKS 


The war has emphasized the duty of teaching young pupils 
what our soldiers are fighting for. It has also shown the im- 
portance of aviation in the drive toward victory. 


The patriotic emphasis is shown throughout the books of Allyn 
and Bacon. ey had the good fortune to have an aviation 
editor, in the person of Major George Lusk, now in service at 
Washington, who always featured air travel, 

The Quinlan Readers are the only primary Readers which 
feature aviation throughout. The Second Reader, Faces and 
Places, has the history of aviation climaxed b introducin pupils 
to General Doolittle when he was a pilot. The Quinlan Readers 
teach Americanism on every page with lessons in democracy, 
health, thrift, good conduct, deftly woven into the stories. 


The Stull-Hatch Geographies prepare for a better future by 
teaching sympathetic understanding of the peoples of the earth. 
Aviation is ed throughout the Geographies. There is a 
polar projection map in the first book of the Series showing the 
shortest distances over the earth by air. 

The Language Series, Adventures in English, by Burleson 
and Cash, is especially rich in patriotic themes. 

The Rainbow Readers, Adventures in Science, by Carpenter 
and Bailey promote the principles of citizenship and good living. 
Only through an understanding of his environment can a child 
appreciate the value of America. 

The above-named books are shown in the cuts surrounding this 
page. The high school books by the well-known authors Magru- 
der, Hughes, and West are all available in 1942 editions bringing 
history and government down to date. No other books do more 
to foster love of liberty and pride in American ideals. 


Allyn and Bacon 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 


Boston San Francisco 
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